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THE CULTURAL ARTS AND THE NATION 


The senatorial record of Senator Humphrey of Minnesota was summed up, in 
his recent Wisconsin primary campaign, as the work of a midwest progressive. 
While the slogan was undoubtedly intended to ring the bells in the ears of 
the citizens of Wisconsin still echoing with the oratory of ‘‘Old Bob,’’ no one 
can deny the general liberal character of Senator Humphrey’s voting record: 
his supporters hail him as the country’s outstanding liberal, and his detrac- 
tors accuse him of planning to “‘give away’’ the nation’s fair capital city. 


ARTS IN SOCIETY asked the senator for a statement of his record on federal 
aid to the cultural life of the nation, and in the midst of his busy schedule 
he complied with the following. 
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As a Nation we are beginning 
to understand the value of sharing 
with the peoples of other nations the 
resources we have in the affairs of cul- 
ture. This, we can hope, is a mutually 
beneficial experience because, if we 
are to attain maximum effectiveness 
in projecting America’s true cultural 
image abroad, we must first under- 
stand and appreciate these resources 
ourselves. 

I am happy to have this opportunity 
to describe some of the legislation 
passed by the Congress, and presently 
before it, which will strengthen and 
extend America’s cultural image. First, 
I will discuss those measures which | 
am certain can effect a more signifi- 
cant development of the arts here in 
the United States, many of which are 
aimed at developing a cultural center 
in Washington and others of which 
are aimed at promoting increased cul- 
tural development throughout the Na- 
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tion. Secondly, I want to point out the 
implications of a proposal to broaden 
the Humphrey—-Thompson Act of 1956 
specifically to provide for a two-way 
cultural exchange of talented young 
artists. This measure would provide a 
more widespread program of helping 
nations throughout the world to 
understand democracy’ cultural 
achievements. 

[ firmly believe that Washington— 
the political hub of our great country 
—should stand out as a center of cul- 
ture. The Congress, since it acts as 
City Council, should do all it can to 
promote the arts and the reputation 
of Washington as a center of culture 
befitting to the Capital City of the 
leader of the free-world nations. The 
Founding Fathers always envisioned 
the Nation’s Capital as a great center 
of culture and learning. The need to 
make Washington, D. C. a city of 
light, a “New Athens,” received its 
most recent impetus with the passage 
of legislation authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a National Cultural Cen- 
ter. In 1958, the Congress made land 
available for the project and a 34- 
Member Advisory Committee has 
been appointed to plan the Center and 





to raise funds within five years by a 
nation-wide campaign. The National 
Cultural Center will belong to every 
citizen in the United States. It will 
serve as a focal point for the perform- 
ing arts in this country, and provide 
official recognition to our own great 
artists, and as a national showcase to 
visitors from abroad, in the fields of 
music, opera, drama, dance, and po- 
etry. It will display to the thousands 
of persons from other countries who 
come to Washington every year that 
we as a Nation have accomplished 
widespread cultural achievement and 
will show that a democracy can have 
a “culture quotient” which is equal to 
its economic and material advances. 
The millions of our citizens who 
yearly visit their Nation’s Capital will 
see in the National Cultural Center 
America’s rich tapestry of culture and 
artistry which is the work of many dif- 
ferent ethnic groups. 

The idea of the need for a National 
Cultural Center in Washington has 
been confirmed by the Congress. The 
challenge now is to bring it into re- 
ality by raising the necessary money 
from among interested citizens 
throughout the United States. In this, 





the wealthiest Nation in the world, it 
is my sincere belief that our citizens 
will respond when they are told more 
about this noble concept. 

Washington must have cultural sta- 
tus equal to its position as the politi- 
cal, military, and economic center of 
the free world. It lacks such a com- 
manding cultural status at this time. 
According to well-informed observers, 
many European cities, both large and 
small, have a more significant cultural 
position than Metropolitan Washing- 
ton with a population of almost 2 mil- 
lion. Howard Taubman, distinguished 
music critic of the New York Times, 
in a recent article, underscored this 
fact when he stated: 


Compare Washington with a small 
capital like Brussels, which has opera, 
ballet, orchestra, theaters and a highly 
cultivated population, and the out- 
come is to our discredit. Compare 
Washington with a provincial town 
like Tiflis, more than a thousand miles 
from Moscow, The Soviet city beyond 
the Caucasus has an opera house, a 
ballet, four professional theaters, sev- 
eral children’s theaters, and a proud 
cultural tradition. 


We, too, in the United States have 
a “proud cultural tradition” and we 
must do all we possibly can to high- 
light it. Our position as leader of the 
free world demands that we do this. 
Even now other peoples are listening 
to the siren voice of propagandists of 
the U.S.S.R. declaiming that we are 
cultureless barbarians. 

The City of Washington is one of 
the most beautiful in the world. All 
who come here are impressed by its 
lovely tree-lined streets, beautiful 
parks, and public buildings. All of 
this is eloquent testimony to the high 
hopes and great dreams of the Found- 
ing Fathers, whose work we in our 
generation must carry on. Throughout 
my service in the Senate, I have sup- 





ported measures to improve the Na- 
tion’s Capital, to make it even more 
beautiful and more representative of 
the cultural life of the United States. 
[ support such programs because | 
believe it is in the best interest not 
only of the City of Washington but 
the Nation itself. The role of the Con- 
gress as City Council in complete 
charge of local municipal tax revenues 
certainly makes it as mandatory for 
the Congress to advance culture as to 
vote for better playgrounds and rec- 
reation programs, or to set the size of 
fish which can be caught. The Na- 
tion’s Capital should represent the ar- 
tistic and cultural aspirations of the 
American people. 

Washington should be a stunning 
mosaic of what makes America great 
and should represent what a cultural 
heritage means to freedom-loving peo- 
ple. Granted the Federal Government 
“in action” does present a very dra- 
matic arena which displays our demo- 
cratic self-government in operation. 
Our cultural achievements deserve 
equal amplification. 

Several steps should be taken to as- 
sure a cultural status for the Nation's 
Capital which is commensurate with 
the greatness that is America’s, In 
January [| introduced a proposal 
which, in my opinion, is a step in this 
direction. It is also being sponsored 
in the House by Rep. Frank Thomp- 
son of New Jersey and Rep. Harris B. 
McDowell, Jr., of Delaware. This 
measure would provide, as other U.S. 
cities have done for decades, that one 
mill out of each tax dollar collected by 
the District of Columbia be placed in 
a special fund for grants to nenprofit 
organizations engaged in cultural ac- 
tivities in Washington. Such organiza- 
tions would include the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Corcoran Gal- 
lery, and many other groups _pro- 
moting opera, ballet, drama, and the 
fine arts. 








Unfortunately, all too little has been 
done to promote the arts in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. To date, the promotion 
and financing of opera, ballet, orches- 
tras, and theaters have been left pri- 
marily up to the citizens of Washing- 
ton itself. Whereas many municipal 
governments in cities across the coun- 
try are contributing to artistic and cul- 
tural activities, practically no support 
has been given by the District Gov- 
ernment to promote the arts. If any 
city in the United States should be 
spending money to promote the arts, 
it should be Washington, the Capital 
of the United States. I believe, there- 
fore, it is time that Washington, along 
with other cities of our great country, 
support the arts by providing that at 
least a small portion of tax revenue be 
made available for such programs. 

Another part to be added to the Na- 
tion’s cultural mosaic is the establish- 
ment in the historic old Patent Office 
Building, now occupied by the U, S. 
Civil Service Commission, of the Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts and the 
National Portrait Gallery, the nuclei 
of which are now inadequately housed 
in the Smithsonian Institution. 

The old Patent Office was designed 
by Robert Mills, who was also the 
architect for the Washington Monu- 
ment and the Treasury Department. 
For nearly 125 years this building has 
been one of Washington’s historic ar- 
tistic edifices. This building was sched- 
uled to be abandoned. In place of 
this beautiful structure there was to 
have been a parking lot. However, in 
1958 legislation, sponsored by Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico 
and by myself in the Senate and in 
the House by Rep. Frank Thompson 
of New Jersey, was passed to assure 
the preservation of this great building, 
one of Washington’s oldest govern- 
ment buildings and one of the finest 
in the Nation from an architectural 
point of view. 





When the works of the National 
Portrait Gallery and of the National 
Collection of Fine Arts are housed as 
separate collections in this magnificent 
building, we will have preserved the 
American artistic heritage in historical 
continuity. The National Portrait Gal- 
lery will memorialize the development 
in the United States of portraiture 
and sculpture: an idea espoused by 
Thomas Jefferson who considered that 
portraits of great men are valuable in 
displaying a Nation’s historical expe- 
rience. Jefferson advocated in his day 
a collection of portraits of leaders of 
the American Revolution and had his 
own collection of portraits of famous 
people at Monticello. 

The value of this sense of history is 
recognized by Carl Sandburg who re- 
minded us in his book, Remembrance 
Rock, that: 


If America forgets where she came 
from, if the people lose sight of what 
brought them along, if she listens to 
the deniers and mockers, then will be- 
gin the rot and dissolution. 


The National Portrait Gallery will, 
I believe, make a major contribution 
to our national life, will foster patriot- 
ism, and will help to educate the com- 
ing generations as to what our coun- 
try has been and must become. 

To this end, in February of this 
year, I introduced legislation to estab- 
lish under the Smithsonian Institution 
a bureau to be known as the National 
Portrait Gallery. This measure pro- 
vides that the National Portrait Gal- 
lery will memorialize the develop- 
ment in the United States of the arts 
of portraiture and sculpture depict- 
ing individuals of historical interest 
and significance. It would also provide 
educational facilities for the historical 
study of this collection just as the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art does for its 
collection. 
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Dr. David E. Finley, Chairman of 
the Commission of Fine Arts, recog- 
nizing the significance of a National 
Portrait Gallery, has declared: 


There is a great need for a National 
Portrait Gallery in Washington. Many 
portraits of important historical per- 
sonages are now being held by the 
trustees of the National Gallery of Art 
for permanent display in a National 
Portrait Gallery. 

The Smithsonian Institution also has 
a collection of nationally important 
portraits which cannot at the present 
time be adequately displayed. In addi- 
tion, there are numbers of portraits of 
persons who should be represented in 
a National Portrait Gallery, now in 
the hands of private collectors, which 
might become available if a suitable 
building is provided. 

The usefulness of a gallery of this 
kind has long been demonstrated by 
the National Portrait Gallery in Lon- 
don with its famous collection of por- 
traits of persons who have contributed 
to the making of British history. 
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Such a portrait gallery, housed in 
the same building with the National 
Collection of Fine Arts and dedicated 
principally to American artists, will 
make it possible for all to see our rich 
heritag> in the fine and graphic arts. 
The works of contemporary American 
artists also will be displayed, as they 
should be. In Washington, visitors 
should be able to see in historical 
perspective the whole American scene 
including the work of today’s artists. 

The marvelous collection in the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art is almost entirely 
devoted to the old masters and artists 
of other countries with some recogni- 
tion given to American artists of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
In fact, it is a policy of the Gallery’s 
trustees not to display, in special ex- 
hibition, the work of an artist unless 
he has been dead twenty years. Al- 
though currently Salvadore Dali’s 
“The Last Supper” and several of 
Pablo Picasso’s works are hung there, 
for the most part, one is not likely to 
find any contemporary American art- 
ist’s work in the National Gallery of 
Art. Why should Picasso and other 
European painters be displayed in the 
National Gallery when our own paint- 
ers are not accorded this honor? 

As a Nation, we are neglecting our 
contemporary artists when we deny 
them national recognition which is 
their due. Under the auspices of the 
National Collection of Fine Arts 
there should be exhibits of artists 
from across the Nation. People visit- 
ing Washington should have an 
opportunity to see the artistic accom- 
plishments of their fellow citizens. In 
turn, these special exhibits should be 
displayed throughout the Nation by 
the Smithsonian Institution Traveling 
Exhibition Service. Although this 
service is functioning most effectively, 
it should be expanded even further 
with the impetus of a centrally lo- 
cated, adequately housed National 
Collection of Fine Arts and the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery. 

Moreover, there is also a need in 
Washington, D. C. and throughout 
the Nation to preserve sites, areas, 
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buildings, and objects of historical 
significance which are threatened 
with destruction by construction pro- 
grams financed in whole or in part by 
the Federal Government. There is 
growing concern over the destruction 
of cherished historical sites and build- 
ings, such as the Dolly Madison 
House, and the Benjamin Tayloe 
House on Lafayette Square in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, resulting from the 
large-scale construction programs tak- 
ing place in our great country, I, of 
course, am heartily in favor of the 
construction, both private and public, 
that is taking place because it is 
necessary to meet the demands of the 
expanding population, It is important, 
however, in the development of new 
and adequate facilities, that we do 
not fail to give adequate considera- 
tion to the preservation of objects of 
historical significance. The needless 
destruction of the landmarks of our 
great history is as tragic as burning 
and sacking of books and libraries. It 
need not take place if we exercise a 
little intelligent planning. Despite its 
lip service to cultural aims the pres- 
ent Administration has shown very lit- 
tle regard for the preservation of his- 


‘toric buildings. In fact, only the 


Congress and a great public outcry 
kept the Administration from a plan 
to raze 30 historic buildings from 
coast to coast including the San Fran- 
cisco Mint and the Charleston, South 
Carolina, customs house. 

The Congress has already indicated 
its desire to preserve sites and objects 
of historical significance by way of 
the American Antiquities Act of 1906 
and the Historic Sites Act of 1935, A 
bill which I introduced last year 
would update this preservation pro- 
gram by taking into account the sharp 
increase in building and construction 
programs financed in whole or in part 
by the Federal Government—such as 
the interstate highway program and 





the urban renewal program to name 
only two such examples. This pro- 
posal, which is sponsored also in the 
House of Representatives by Rep. 
Henry S. Reuss of Wisconsin, Rep. 
Frank Thompson of New Jersey, and 
Rep. Harris B. McDowell, Jr., of 
Delaware, would amend the Historic 
Sites Act of 1935 by providing that 
when the Secretary of the Interior de- 
termines that a site, area, building, or 
object of national, regional, or local 
historical significance will be seriously 
damaged or destroyed by a Federal 
program, or by a State program in- 
volving Federal funds, he may order 
a halt to that Federal program and 
the denial of Federal funds to that 
State program until such project is 
modified so as to provide to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary for the pres- 
ervation of such historical site or 
building. This proposal also would 
provide that the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in consultation with organiza- 
tions concerned with historical pres- 
ervation, would make a continuing 
study of ways to promote and encour- 
age the restoration and preservation 
of historical sites and buildings and 
antiquities by governments, private 
organizations, and individuals. 

Although ours is still a young coun- 
try, we have already needlessly de- 
stroyed altogether too many priceless 
historical buildings and areas. In the 
name of progress let us not forget our 
historic past. As we build for the 
future let us also take the time to as- 
sure the preservation of irreplaceable 
evidence of our cultural and historical 
heritage. | 

Another proposal that I hope the 
Congress will soon enact would es- 
tablish a Federal Advisory Council 
on the Arts. It would then become 
the declared policy of the Congress 
that the growth and flourishing of the 
arts depend upon freedom, imagina- 
tion, and individual initiative. 
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Moreover, it would fully recognize 
that, while the arts are primarily a 
matter for private and local initiative, 
they are also an appropriate matter 
of concern to the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is essential to the general 
welfare and to the national interest to 
encourage creative activity in the per- 
formance and practice of the arts, and 
a widespread participation in and 
appreciation of the arts. 

The major function of this Advisory 
Council would be to recommend ways 
to maintain and increase the cultural 
resources of the United States. Such 
a Council would propose methods to 
encourage private initiative in the 
arts. Through its cooperation with lo- 
cal, State, and Federal departments 
or agencies it would foster artistic and 
cultural endeavors and the use of the 
arts both nationally and internation- 
ally in the best interests of our coun- 
try. Furthermore, it could serve to 


stimulate an even greater apprecia- 


tion of the arts among our citizens. 

I turn now to the proposal which 
would amend the Humphrey- 
Thompson Act of 1956 (The Interna- 
tional Cultural Exchange and Trade 
Fair Participation Act) to specifically 
provide for the cultural exchange of 
talented young artists and art groups. 
Throughout the United States there 
are outstanding college and university 
theater, choral, and orchestra groups 
as well as individual artists who 
should be included in America’s cul- 
tural exchange program. At present 


this program is limited primarily to 
sending professional talent abroad. 
Furthermore, it does not provide a 
true two-way exchange. 

Unlike the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt Acts which have seen the ex- 
change of over 35,000 students be- 
tween the United States and other 
countries, there is no specific provi- 
sion for reciprocity for our young art- 
ists. This has seriously hampered our 
cultural relations with other countries. 
The amendment which I am sponsor- 
ing in the Senate and Rep. Frank 
Thompson of New Jersey has _pro- 
posed in the House is necessary to 
demonstrate that the United States is 
interested, and deeply so, in ex- 
changes with the cultural and artistic 
talent of other countries. Moreover, 
through the exchange of young artists 
and art groups we would broaden 
the scope of the program, and demon- 
strate this Nation’s cultural achieve- 
ments to many more people than are 
now being reached, At present our 
professional artists are performing 
abroad only before audiences which 
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are able to pay the price of tickets 
far above what the average person is 
able to afford. Talented student 
groups, however, could perform on 
university campuses around the world 
for far less expense, In addition, these 
student groups would be reaching the 
leaders of tomorrow's world, as well 
as other citizens of large and small 
cities where they perform. 
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If we are to demonstrate fully the 
extent of our cultural achievements, 
including the vigor and artistry of 
young America, it is essential that the 
United States manifest the full gamut 
of its talented resources in the broad- 
est possible way. In the same way, if 
we are to understand and know more 
about the world’s cultures, our people 
should have greater opportunity to 
see, to hear, and to get to know tal- 
ented student artists from other coun- 
tries. We can no longer afford merely 
to say this should be done or merely 
make public statements that student 
cultural exchange programs are a 
good idea. We already know it should 
be done, we already know the value 
of student exchange. The United 
States now must launch a vigorous 
program of two-way cultural ex- 
changes with all nations, giving par- 
ticular emphasis to young talent. 

If we are to attract the imagination 
of the peoples of the world and in- 
crease their respect for the strength 
of our democratic leadership, then we 
must effectively demonstrate that we 
are fervently committed to cultural 
values which reflect the highest as- 
pirations of freedom-loving peoples. 
I sincerely believe that the attainment 
of this goal would be substantially 
accomplished through the support 
and enactment of the programs which 
I have discussed. 
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It has become a commonplace for Americans to refer to their life 
in the provinces as suffocation in a cultural desert. Except for 
a descriptively neutral application to a style of interior decora- 
tion, the very word “provincial” connotes a negative evaluation in 
comparison with the highly valued and much sought after life 
at the center of civilization. Whether the center in question be 
Paris, or London, or New York, the culture of the nation is found 
there—and not elsewhere. Aspiring young artists of all descrip- 
tions find their way to the center of things, and the quicker the 
better: the market for talent is in the large metropolitan districts 
of the world. And the flow of talent in one direction increases 
the flow of population in the same direction. Why, after all 
should one live in “square-ville” when quality is to be found only 
in the big town? One cannot even disconform properly “in the 
sticks,” so that the society of beatniks must likewise find a thriv- 
ing metropolitan center from which to stand out in proper per- 
spective. The result of. these cultural attitudes has, to very recent 
times, worked toward a concentration of the arts in metropolises. 


Unfortunately for the culturally minded, the kind of life one 
finds in the metropolis is not all roses and myrtle; there are more 
sidewalks, and machines, and frantic people rushing to catch the 
evening commuter trains, even when the direction of the train 
leads one to an overcrowded theater, the still museums, or the 
busier galleries. It is for this reason, no doubt, that trains must 
run in two directions; and the rush to get away is as frantic as 
the rush to find oneself in the middle of things. The Connecticut 
hills are in this respect the best thing which could have happened 
to the City of New York, which as everyone knows who has been 
there—or lived there—is quite a nice place to visit, but an inferno 
to live in. Thus, centralization of culture has produced in Ameri- 
can society a growing suburbia, and downtown blight. Detroit 
and Louisville, which are not blessed with the inviting qualities 
of surrounding Connecticut hills, have attempted to stop the 
blight by centralizing the cultural institutions in the downtown 
areas. Wayne State University bids fair to become one of the most 
interesting architecturally in the country, and the businessmen of 
Louisville have been sold on the idea that slums are bad and cul- 
ture good for business. But Detroit and Louisville are still rather 
large metropolises. Does the average American face the deadly 
dilemma of living in a cultural desert or infernal metropolis? 
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Citizens in a number of small towns have been concerned, and 
have decided to take stock of their own resources for introduc- 
ing culture into their own quite liveable home towns. In this issue, 
Arts in Society presents a description of the results some of this 
thinking has had on the cultural life of the provinces. As in the 
field of economic development, planning is the answer; and gen- 
eral cultural planning has in our own time been successfully han- 
dled by a community “arts council.” The three articles which fol- 
low were written by men actively engaged in the administration 
of arts councils of one sort or another. Mr. Charles C. Mark ex- 
plains the genesis and the import of the arts council concept; Mr. 
Tom Patterson illustrates one of the ways of implementing this 
concept by describing the development of the Stratford, Ontario, 
Shakespearean Festival; and Mr. Ralph Burgard shows how vari- 
ous arts utilizing basically the same resources and competing for 
the same audience may be organized to reduce the competition 
and provide a more general and wider distribution of allied musi- 
cal arts. From the successes these pioneers in the new field of 
cultural administration have to report, it would seem that Ameri- 
cans need no longer fear that life in the provinces will continue 
to be referred to, in a derogatory manner at least, as “provincial.” 


Mr. Mark serves as the Executive Secretary of the Arts Council 

an of Winston-Salem, North Carolina. An accomplished practitioner 
of several arts—he has been a professional actor and producer, 
and his first novel will be published this fall by Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce—he is currently Chairman of the International Arts 
Council. 





Mr. Patterson is the founder and planning Consultant of the 
Stratford (Ontario) Shakespearean Festival. In his article he 
explains the role he himself has played in making the festival an 
annual event, and in making the new festival theater building the 
center of a more general cultural life. | 


Mr. Burgard is presently Executive Secretary of the St. Paul 
Council of Arts and Sciences. His career in music administration 
has been varied: one-time manager of the Rhode Island Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and associate manager of the Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, he has been successively director of the 
Winston-Salem (N.C.) Arts Council, and of the St. Paul Council 
of Arts and Sciences. He has likewise served as director of the 
American Symphony Orchestra League, chairman of the Arts 
Council International Conference (1955, 1956, and 1960), and 
chairman of the Arts Council International Steering Committee 
in 1957 and 1958. ASS 
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ENESIS 


AND IMPORT 
OF THE ARTS 
COUNCIL 


CONCEPT 


by Charles C. Mark 


Josiah Royce, the meticulous New 
England philosopher, once re- 
marked, “The highest aspect of 
provincialism is that it develops 
community living to its utmost.” 
Too often manageably sized com- 
munities overlook this tremendous 
advantage; they look longingly at 
the cultural production of New 
York, or at the cultural potential 
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of Chicago, and sigh with resigna- 
tion. In recognizing only that their 
orchestra pales beside the Philadel- 
phia ensemble, or that their com- 
munity theater is something less 
than Broadway, they overlook the 
fact that their creative output is 
their own, and that the opportuni- 
ties for seeing respectable artistic 
works are many times greater than 
for people who live in the larger 
cities. What can be done? And by 
whom? These are the questions an 
examination of the arts council 
movement may well answer for 
communities interested in better- 
ing their cultural position. 


Arts councils, like representative 
government, began in England dur- 
ing a time of great travail. At the 
time, no one was to suspect that 
this action could have serious ram- 
ifications years later, and, of all 
places, in North Carolina. Nor did 
the signers of the Magna Carta 
have an idea that the principles of 
democracy they were espousing 
would some day take root on a new 
continent. 


In the England of 1943, people 
were made to realize a truth which 
tended to compound their misery; 
namely, that art did not flourish by 
itself, that careful, intensive work 
and, more importantly, large sums 
of money were needed merely to 
keep the arts alive. The fact that 
it was a time of war emphasized 
the need. With Germans overhead, 
Americans underfoot, the popula- 
tion underfed, overworked, and 
highly conscripted, the arts were 
floundering like an orchestra whose 
conductor is suddenly stricken with 
a heart attack. Concerts were not 
performed for foreign and domes- 
tic reasons; exhibitions were not 
hung for fear of explosive reac- 
tions wholly from without; and the 
West End theater district strug- 
gled against all the odds. Most 
lacking, however, were funds to 
supplement the arts; money previ- 
ously donated to arts programs by 


ducal houses was now lavished upon 
the Red Cross and contributed, 
with some reluctance, to taxes. Ele- 
mentary logic then led those who 
cared for the arts to approach the 
recipient of all monies at the time: 
the national government. The en- 
suing debate in Parliament has 
now become as memorable in Brit- 
ain as the Truman-MacArthur in- 
cident here. 


It is a great tribute to the British 
people that money so badly needed 
for other enterprises was appro- 
priated for the arts. No govern- 
ment ever studied requests with a 
keener eye to the essential than 
this one, but when everything was 
scrutinized there was money for 
defense, for food, for safety, and 
for the arts. Concerts were given 
in air raid shelters while bombs 
crashed above. Art exhibits ap- 
peared in subways. Plays were put 
on the boards even if the actors 
had to move from one bombed-out 
theater to another. The British 
wanted the arts because of their 
importance in maintaining civiliza- 
tion, and at the end of the war, 
both precedent and value had been 
demonstrated. 


The Wartime Council for the En- 
couragement of Music and the Arts 
became in 1945 the Arts Council 
of Great Britain. Private citizens 
administered it, and they were 
some of the leading artists and pa- 
trons from all Britain. The purpose 
was simply stated: encouragement 
and support of all arts through the 
insurance of excellence by subsidi- 
zation and planning. Major recipi- 
ents of aid were Covent Garden, 
the Old Vic, Sadlers Wells, the 
London, Birmingham and Edin- 
burgh orchestras, and the Tate 
Gallery; but of more significance 
was the bringing of professional 
theater, dance, and music to the 
provinces. For the first time, good 
performers and visual art came to 
smaller towns, introducing the arts 
where they were unknown before. 








Today, arts centers sprout in 
smaller communities, and amateur 
groups similar to our little theater 
movement of 40 years ago are or- 
ganizing in all the arts. As always, 
the demand for qualified instruc- 
tors and for funds is greater than 
the supply of either. 


By 1949, “arts council” had become 
a familiar phrase in Canada, and 
although the concept of organized 
citizen effort for the arts was a 
foreign one, once planted it did 
take root, but not on a national 
scale. The vast barrenness and long 
winters of Canada made regional 
organizations more feasible, so 
these types of programs were more 
vitally sustained there. In 1949 
Vancouver and Calgary, two com- 
munities already with flourishing 
arts centers, organized local arts 
councils entirely under private ad- 
ministration and dedicated to local 
amateur and avocational arts in- 
terests. Thus, the art center, and 
not the particular art or profes- 
sional company, became the organ- 
izational nucleus. Memberships 
were solicited for the arts center, 
with members receiving certain 
mailings, discounts on concerts and 
classes, and encouragement to par- 
ticipate more generally in the cul- 
tural life of the community. 
Private subscriptions were given 
to the arts centers to make up the 
arts deficits. 


Eventually these councils became 
widely influential: they coordi- 
nated arts activities in such a way 
as to distribute performances more 
efficiently ;*? they planned programs, 
and most importantly of all began 
to exert pressures upon Provincial 
politics. In 1956 their influence es- 
tablished the affluent and powerful 
Canada Council for the Arts and 
Humanities. As they exist today, 
Canadian arts councils are rooted 
deeply in community life, univer- 
sity life, and in politics; they exist 
about the regional arts center, 


which is supported by private 
funds and efforts and by govern- 
ment subsidy. 


While Vancouver and Calgary 
struggled for cooperation among 
all their arts groups, a quite dis- 
similar struggle was taking place 
across the continent where North 
Carolina was experiencing the 
yoom in spirit of the so-called 
“new South.” A progressive gov- 
ernment, which firmly held the 
opinion that not to progress was 
to move backward, established the 
first state-owned and supported 
art museum, and appropriated 
$1,000,000 for the purchase of 
paintings. The first state-supported 
orchestra was organized and sent 
touring. In the rich Piedmont area, 
new revenues encouraged endeav- 
ors and dreams in fit proportion. 
By southern standards Winston- 
Salem was not a poor community; 
nor was it complacent, even though 
its culture was lagging behind the 
repair of its minor streets. In 1943, 
the Junior League’s national con- 
sultant on the arts conducted a sur- 
vey, and with admirable restraint 
described what she saw as a cul- 
tural desert blessed with but a 
single rose, Civil Music, which had 
been perennial since the early thir- 
ties. There was no library worth 
mentioning, no orchestra, no art 
gallery or exhibition space, no 
teaching program in the arts for 
children or adults, and very little 
theater. In 1948 the consultant re- 
turned and found some, though not 
marked, improvement. It was still 
another year before the Arts Coun- 
cil was formed with assistance of 
the Junior League and Chamber of 
Commerce. From that day, the 
community has taken its own cul- 
tural inventory. 


The Arts Council, the cultural 
groups, the new programs initiated 
since the development of the Arts 
Council by eight interested citizens 
one August night in 1949, are 
nothing more than a citizens’ or- 
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derly, democratic revolt. These 
were people of culture—not cul- 
ture-vulture snobs, or prestige- 
happy dilettantes—people who 
thirsted for creative experiences 
and who decided to change the face 
of Winston-Salem. The Arts Coun- 
cil was the machine into which 
they diligently poured their time 
and energy. The final result cannot 
be known for many years, but 
along the way encouraging by- 
products have developed: Winston- 
Salem now has a library, an 
orchestra of high competence, a 
successful community theater, chil- 
dren’s and adult classes in arts and 
crafts, art exhibits, foreign films, 
opera, musical comedy. In its first 
year, the Arts Council served 1,807 
people at a cost of $7,000; by 1953, 
6,500 people were being served for 
25,000. This year the total budgets 
for all members of the Council ex- 
ceeds $142,000, and it is expected 
that 28,000 people will directly 
benefit from an arts program. 
These 11 years of progress were 
the result of the energies and con- 
victions of a few dedicated people 
with courage to express them- 
selves. 

From the movement’s inception in 
wartime England’s emergency 
grant to the Council for the En- 
couragement of Music and the Arts 
there have developed three specific 
types of community organizations 
having great impact on the cul- 
tural progress of the American 
continent: (1) the governmentally 
supported council ruled by private 
artist-citizens, (2) the partly pri- 
vate, partly governmental, build- 
ing-centered councils of Canada‘ 


and (3) the entirely privately sup- 
ported councils which house, plan, 
coordinate, raise funds and pro- 
mote all the arts in much the same 
way as the Chambers of Commerce 
promote business and the United 
Fund, community welfare. Of the 
latter type, Winston-Salem is the 
oldest, most inclusive, and most 
highly developed in the country. 
Besides the Carolina experience 
there are some 50 to 75 arts coun- 
cils patterned on one or more as- 
pects of the Winston-Salem plan in 
cities from 25,000 to 750,000 in- 
habitants, with more cities plan- 
ning to establish similar programs. 
The citizens of Toledo, Akron, 
Montreal, New Orleans, Tulsa, Mo- 
bile, Pittsburgh, Norfolk, and 
Maxton (North Carolina) are 
studying their cultural resources 
with an eye toward effective 
organization. 

It becomes obvious that the artistic 
future of this country does not lie 
in the metropolitan centers, but in 
scattered communities. The Ford 
Foundation’s help for young art- 
ists during their difficult years be- 
tween debut and stardom does not 
center on New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco, but on provincial 
opera companies, on community 
and college theaters, and on re- 
gional art museums. To be sure, 
the pinnacle of culture will stay in 
large centers, but an era of ex- 
ploited national stars is gradually 
changing to appreciate the solid lo- 
cal creative achievement. 


Communities which have awak- 
ened to the value of their own arts 
groups have been the first to recog- 
nize the logic of the arts council 
method. These are the communities 
whose inquiries flood the offices of 
arts council executives. The execu- 





tives will often send experts to ob- 
serve and analyze the community’s 
particular needs. If the new arts 
councils take root, they are only 
patterned after another in broad 
outline; largely they are pruned to 
the individual community’s taste. 
No easy blueprint is available for 
the organization of a successful 
arts council. The process is known 
to anyone who has ever worked 
with community groups, except 
that in the arts there are added 
difficulties due to the fact that art 
does not evoke sympathy as readily 
as some other causes. People at all 
levels of the community can be con- 
vinced of an arts council’s value: 
they can be convinced a council 
will bring new industry, provide 
a richer life, bring order to chaotic 
scheduling of programs, eliminate 
duplication of fund raising costs; 
but an arts council will not cure 
cancer, put money in anyone’s 
pocket, or in any way assuage the 
pangs of fear. It may for this 
reason never become a majority 
movement. People with tin ears, 
superficial sight, unprovocative 
emotions, and unalterable preju- 
dices will most probably continue 
to cling to their personal points of 
view. This fact does not defeat ef- 
fective organization. The Arts 
Council of Winston-Salem, after 11 
years, is serving approximately 
one-fifth of the population and re- 
ceiving monetary support from 12 
per cent. 

Organized community effort in be- 
half of the arts is a new idea, but 
it is neither a unique nor a new 
method. It is based on a self- 
governing principle, and its back- 
bone is the much maligned 
committee system. The method is 
successful when it is intelligently 
applied, and it fails—this much 
has been learned—when either the 
artists or the community leaders 
exercise exclusive control of cul- 
tural activities. To be strong, an 
arts council must reckon with all 


1 Editor’s note: The claim that excellence may 
be insured by bsidy and pl ing is an inter- 
esting one; clearly it goes beyond a simpler and 
more common-sense notion that subsidy and plan- 
ning may foster better relations between artist 
and public. If excessive, and perhaps illogical, 
the claim nevertheless succeeds in expressing the 
optimism of the devotees of the new movement. 





2See Mr. Burgard’s explanation on how this 
was done in the field of music. 


*See Mr. Patterson’s article. 





elements of the community in 
which it operates; it must crusade 
against snobbery on the one hand 
and mediocrity of taste on the 
other. In its own organization and 
in its member arts groups, its 
strength lies in its leadership. 

Composed of two elements, com- 
munity leaders of high regard and 
artists actively and cooperatively 
engaged in the production of art- 
works, it will sustain itself by 
maintaining a balance between 
these elements working as a united 
front, the better to attain its 
avowed purpose: better relations 
between arts groups and their pub- 
lic. Nor should this purpose be too 
narrowly conceived. The estab- 
lished purpose of an arts council 
is to accomplish in the simplest and 
most economical way possible a 
program which is in itself not so 
simple: to provide arts programs 
for all ages and income levels; in 
all aspects and facets of each art— 
or as many as possible; and to 
make possible firsthand creative 
experiences in all the arts by “cre- 
ators” at all levels of proficiency. 
Although this ideal may never be 
accomplished in its entirety, the 
effort need not be diminished, as 
past progress has already been 
noted. Many people believe that the 
arts council method, though not a 
new concept of community me- 
chanics, is the best means found 
thus far for bringing to individuals 
a maximum opportunity to partici- 
pate in art and to share the enrich- 
ing qualities brought by a fuller 
cultural life. This is an end to 
which we may attain by degrees. 
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Stratford Shakespearean Festival Theatre, Ontario, Canada. 
View showing the foyer entrance and promenade deck above. 








On the evening of June 27 a report 
from, a cannon and a fanfare of 
trumpets announced to a theater 
of spectators that the eighth sea- 
son of the Stratford (Ontario) 
Festival had begun. Critics, gov- 
ernmental dignitaries, and theater 
fans sat in “the only new theater 
of any consequence on the Ameri- 
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by Tom Patterson. 


can Continent”: to become part of 
a Shakespearean play (King John) 
unique in its staging and produc- 
tion. The two following evenings 
witnessed the opening of two more 
plays, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream and Romeo and Juliet, uti- 
lizing the theatrical genius of Julie 
Harris, Tanya Moiseiwitsch and a 
large group of talented Canadians. 
Later a music festival was opened 
with a comic opera, HMS Pinafore, 





1Walter Kerr, from “The Theatre Breaks 
Out of Belasco’s Box,”” Horizon, July, 1959. 
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along with the appearances of 
Glenn Gould, Robert Bloom, Oscar 
Shumsky, and other artists in re- 
citals and concerts. The Stratford 
Internatioaal Film Festival then 
followed. There were displays of 
Canadian painting and handi- 
crafts, books, and Shakespeareana. 
Yet only nine years ago Stratford 
had still to justify its name. 

I have often been asked, “What 
made you think of a festival for 
Stratford?” The answer is very 
simple. You have a city by the 
name of Stratford on a river by 
the name of Avon and a beautiful 
park system. What could be more 
natural than a Shakespearean Fes- 
tival? There are other reasons, of 
course. Canada had, until the last 
great war, been a producer of 
natural products: wood, iron ore, 
wheat, etc.; but during the last war 
she became, almost overnight, the 
fourth largest exporter of manu- 
factured goods in the world. With 
this change in economic develop- 
ment came much more wealth, 
more leisure, and in my opinion a 
great undefined desire to produce 
something more than these mate- 
rial things. In other words, Cana- 
dians felt as if, at last, they had 
“grown up.” 

A plan for a festival evolved and 
in January, 1952, it was given ac- 
ceptance after being presented to 
the Stratford City Council. The 
Council voted to send a representa- 
tive to New York ona talent hunt, 
and I was chosen. The trip was un- 
successful, but the scheme had cap- 
tured the imagination of the resi- 
dents and an investigating commit- 
tee of four men was set up by the 


Board of Directors of the Strat- 
ford Chamber of Commerce. Up to 
this point the plans included an 
open air theater with the band- 
stand as a stage, and a budget of 
$30,000. The committee still felt, 
however, that they needed an ex- 
pert opinion on this modest ven- 
ture, and invited Doctor Tyrone 
Guthrie, former administrator of 
the Old Vic, to visit Stratford and 
give advice. 

Doctor Guthrie accepted the invi- 
tation and made a preliminary in- 
vestigation. He persuaded the com- 
mittee that a closed-in theater was 
essential for performing Shakes- 
peare and suggested a tent. The 
committee promptly raised its 
budget to $150, 000 and sent me on 
another talent hunt, this time to 
England. This one was considera- 
bly more successful and negotia- 
tions were successfully completed 
with Alec Guinness to appear as 
star, Tyrone Guthrie as director, 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch as designer, 
and Cecil Clarke as production 
manager and assistant director. 
In July of 1952, application was 
made to the Ontario Government 
for a charter and the Stratford 
Shakespearean Festival Founda- 
tion of Canada officially came into 
being with Doctor Harrison A. 
Showalter as president. From this 
point on activity increased; and 
over the next year, financiers, 
manufacturers, educationists, and 
laymen as well as theatrical people 
from all over Canada became in- 
volved. Doctor Guthrie arrived in 
December and held auditions in 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, and 
Stratford. The citizens of Strat- 
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ford responded generously to the 
financial campaign, providing al- 
most half the required amount; 
their donations averaged out to a 
gift of $3.75 per capita. The cam- 
paign outside the city was at first 
not as successful as anticipated, 
but the final total exceeded the 
budget by $7,000. 

In England further negotiations 
with theatrical talent resulted in 
the contracting of Irene Worth as 
leading actress, and Douglas 
Campbell and Michael Bates for 
supporting roles. Back in Stratford 
the 16-tier concrete foundation was 
being poured in anticipation of the 
arrival of the 3-1/2 tons of canvas 
which were to form the walls and 
roof of the theater. Rehearsals 
were held on a mock-up stage in 
the local agricultural building. Fi- 
nally, on July 13, the dream be- 
came a reality when Richard III 
opened the first Stratford Shakes- 
pearean Festival. The next eve- 
ning, one of Shakespeare’s lesser 
plays, All’s Well That Ends Well, 
was presented in modern dress. 
After capital and operating ex- 
penses were paid, there was, at the 
end of the season, a deficit of only 
$4,137. 

Critical acclaim and enthusiastic 
public acceptance assured a second 
season. In the spring of 1954 a 
drive to raise further funds began. 
Stratford gave $40,000 and the 
Rockefeller Foundation pledged a 
similar grant, contingent upon 
Canada’s raising double the 
amount. Once again the campaign 
met with complete success, sur- 
passing the objective by $21,000. A 
large portion of this was spent on 


renovations to the theater tent, en- 
larging the theater and removing 
the interior tent poles to give an 
uninterrupted view of the stage 
from all parts of the auditorium. 
James Mason of Hollywood was 
contracted for the next season, 
which offered a three-play reper- 
tory. Mr. Mason played the title 
role in Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex and 
Angelo in Measure for Measure. A 
modern dress production of The 
Taming of the Shrew was the third 
play. Public demand necessitated 
the lengthening of the season from 
eight weeks to nine. 


During its second year the Festival 
was expanded in scope to include 
other activities. A two week drama 
course attracted 50 students from 
all parts of Canada; and the Rich- 
ard Southern collection, an illus- 
trated history of the theater from 
the earliest times until today, was 
well received by an enthusiastic 
public. In addition, the Festival 
inaugurated a policy providing a 
showplace for the work of young 
Canadian artists. The following 
seasons saw the development of a 
nucleus of Canadian actors who re- 
turned for each season. These were 
supplemented by British and 
American actors and a troupe of 
“apprentices,” young Canadians 
seeking and receiving training in 
the theatrical arts. Music was also 
added to the ancillary activities. 
Operas were presented, including 
the North American premiere of 
Benjamin Britten’s Turn of the 
Screw. Jazz concerts were given to 
a bouncing audience, and art by 
Canadians was again given a 
prominent place. . 
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Stratford Shakespearean Festival Theatre, Ontario, Canada, view of the stage designed b 
lanya Moiseiwitsch. It is an open stage possessing eight acting levels, trap door in centr: 


with the audience sitting on three sides. 


After the 1956 season, it became 
evident that the Festival’s phe- 
nomenal success and enlarging 
scope required a more permanent 
base of operations and plans were 
drawn up for a permanent theater. 
The unique stage, designed by 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch, became the 
structural and artistic center of 
the theater, architecturally de- 
signed by Robert Fairfield of 
Toronto. The auditorium’s seating 
capacity was increased to 2,190. 
Workshops, dressing rooms, and 
offices were located in the building, 
making it a complete theatrical 





enterprise under one roof. Con- 
struction began immediately after 
the 1956 season, and the audito- 
rum was completed at a cost of 
$2,150,000 for the July 1 opening 
of the following season. 

The Festival’s success and its repu- 
tation created a demand for the 
appearance of the Festival Com- 
pany in other centers. After the 
second season, the Company, with 
Anthony Quayle and Coral Brown 
in the lead roles, played New York, 
Montreal, and Toronto in Mar- 
lowe’s Tamburlaine the Great, 
which Doctor Guthrie has called his 
best production. The Festival 
Company became the first North 
American dramatic organization to 
appear at the Edinburgh Festival 
when it presented Oedipus Rex and 
Henry V in 1956. The following 
year, on a tour that included Cana- 
dian and American cities, the Com- 
pany presented The Two Gentle- 


1Tyrone Guthrie, A Life in the Theatre. 
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men of Verona and The Broken 
Jug, a Heinrich von Kleist drama 
adapted by the Canadian actor, 
Donald Harron. 


From the foregoing it is not diffi- 
cult to sum up Stratford’s contri- 
bution to Canada’s cultural life. 
Most important of all, of course, 
is the annual season of drama; 
plays are performed in as exciting 
a fashion as possible to an esti- 
mated annual audience of 170.000 
people. 

In the second place, the Festival 
has given the Canadian actor a 
“new deal,” in affording these yer- 
formers a chance to be seen before 
international audiences. Christo- 
pher Plummer, Frances Hyland, 
William Shatner, and Donald Har- 
ron are a few of the people who 
have gone on from the Festival to 
London, Broadway, and Holly- 
wood. For the aspiring thespian 
there is likewise the apprentice- 
ship system, which affords a full 
summer’s work in all phases of 
theatrical production as well as 
taking small parts in the actual 
performances. A few years ago, ex- 
cept for a few isolated instances, 
Canada’s cultural achievements 
were virtually unknown outside of 
the country; today, with interna- 
tional tours behind the Festival 
Company, and no doubt more of 
them to come, its fame is world 
wide. Each season 20 per cent of 
those attending the Festival are 
from other countries. 

Thirdly, there is the educational 
advantage of a resident theatrical 
group. To develop audiences we 
have presented school matinees, 
held during the last weeks of the 


season. Last year, 15,000 second- 
ary school students attended seven 
special performances. With the co- 
operation of the Toronto Daily 
Star, excerpts from Henry IV 
(Part I) and As You Like It have 
been recorded for use in schools. 
The Council for a Television 
Course in the Humanities in the 
Secondary Schools, Incorporated, 
has filmed portions of various 
Shakespearean plays with mem- 
bers of Stratford’s Festival Com- 
pany. In 1956, Leonid Kipnis Film 
Productions, Limited, filmed the 
Festival production of Oedipus 
Rex, and the play was also re- 
corded by Caedmon. While in 
general it has emphasized the im- 
portance of the dramatic classics, 
the Festival has not neglected the 
moderns. In cooperation with the 
Toronto Globe and Mail, a play 
writing contest was sponsored, and 
some of these Canadian plays are 
scheduled for production by the 
Festival Company. 
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In the fourth place, music has es- 
tablished itself as an integral part 
of the Festival since its introduc- 
tion in 1955. Each year an opera, 
concerts and recitals are given. 
During the 1959 season, Director 
of Music, Louis Applebaum, intro- 
duced the plan of a “musical col- 
ony.” In brief, it includes concert 
soloists, who spend the full Festi- 
val season as members of the Na- 
tional Festival Orchestra. The 
orchestra is formed by leading peo- 
ple from symphony orchestras 
across the country. This year, im- 
mediately following the music sea- 
son, Stratford will be the site of an 
International Composers Confer- 
ence, arranged by the Canadian 
League of Composers. 

Lastly, the Stratford plan has 
given its support to the allied vis- 
ual arts. The Stratford Film Festi- 
val, Canada’s first International 
Film Festival, has become an im- 
portant part of the season. It pro- 
vides an opportunity for the 
viewing of representative films 
from approximately twenty for- 
eign countries. Included in the 
Film Festival are seminars in 
which film-makers from various 
countries take part. The annual 
displays of crafts and works of art 


' give the Canadian artist a large 


and receptive viewing public. 

The foregoing reasons may be 
cited to support the impression of 
Herbert Whittaker, of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, who headed his 
article covering the first opening 
night of Stratford, “The greatest 
night in Canadian Theatre.” It is 
reasonable to suggest that the 
seven seasons since that memor- 
able evening have not only justified 
his remarks, but augur well to con- 
tinue the reflection of the national 
pride of all those interested in Ca- 
nadian theater for yet some time to 
come. 
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OORDINATION 
OF MUSICAL 
ACTIVITY 
IN 
ARTS COUNCILS 





by Ralph Burgard 





The general philosophy of arts 
councils has been explained above 
by Mr. Charles Mark. Arts coun- 
cils represent a new movement in 
arts coordination, having recently 
developed in American and Ca- 
nadian cities and shown steady 
growth for the last 15 years. The 
formative idea is simple: commu- 
nity arts organizations can, by 
working together on certain com- 
mon projects, accomplish much 
more for themselves than would be 
possible through the efforts of well 











meaning individual promoters at- 
tached to each of them separately. 


Some practical applications of this 
concept in the field of music are 
quite pertinent, particularly when 
we consider the tremendous growth 
of music organizations in our coun- 
try since World War II. There are 
now over 1,000 symphony orches- 
tras in this country and Canada, 
almost double the number that ex- 
isted 20 years ago. The growth of 
community opera companies has 
been equally spectacular, particu- 
larly in the past 10 years. The past 
two seasons of American opera at 
New York City Center, sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation, are an in- 
dication of future developments. 
Community choruses rise, fall, and 
rise again from the ashes in ever 
increasing numbers. The music de- 
partments of local colleges and uni- 
versities have, in most cases, 
expanded as well. Concerts spon- 
sored by educational institutions, 
museums, and churches often pro- 
vide the incentive to form several 
local chamber music ensembles. As 
in music, so the dance. Inspired by 
Sadlers Wells, Ballet Theatre, Bal- 
let Russe, City Center Ballet, and 
other noted ensembles, community 
ballet companies have grown pro- 
fusely with a full complement of 
inspired, and perspiring, young 
dancers and their attentive 
parents. 


The proliferation of efforts in vari- 
ous art fields, however similar, is 
not without its attendant admin- 
istrative problems. A larger 
American community today often 
possesses a symphony, opera com- 
pany, chorus, and ballet company. 
In many cases, more than one of 
these groups may exist in each 
classification. Each, of course, has 
its separate conductors, musicians, 
and management. Invariably, the 
efforts of these institutions will 
overlap in several areas as their 
activities expand. They will make 


conflicting demands upon the lim- 
ited number of skilled musicians of 
the town; rehearsal and perform- 
ance schedules inevitably conflict. 
Rival ticket and fund campaigns 
are organized, each requiring hun- 
dreds, or thousands of volunteers. 
And two performances run si- 
multaneously create competition 
among the organizations for what 
is essentially the same audience. 
Ultimately, then, the performers, 
audience, and community suffer. 
In many cases, a much better artis- 
tic product could be obtained if the 
groups in question could be per- 
suaded to combine their resources. 
For example, by pooling funds, two 
or more groups could command the 
services of a more experienced con- 
ductor. This central artistic direc- 
tion could ‘mprove the balance and 
quality of programs offered by the 
groups to the community. In 
smaller communities the combined 
financial resources might well 
enable the community to employ a 
full-time, instead of part-time, con- 
ductor, thus providing further 
opportunities for the growing 
number of talented ‘young 
conductors. 

A central pool of experienced mu- 
sicians could likewise be developed 
to serve several organizations. It 
would seem logical that 50 full- 
time competent musicians could 
produce better results than 200 
part-time players. Such coopera- 
tive ventures could make possible 
sustained employment for quali- 
fied musicians. In fact, it’s about 
time! Most musicians in our coun- 
try’s top symphonies are likely to 
receive between $2,500 and $4,000 
a year for their talents—far less 
than an elementary school teacher, 
who is already scandalously under- 
paid. It is scarcely a fitting com- 
pensation after the many years of 
conservatory training and practi- 
cal experience that is needed to 
qualify for one of the major 
orchestras. 





In smaller cities, part-time busi- 
ness managements could be com- 
bined to employ a full-time 
manager. The resulting improve- 
ment in promotion, ticket, and 
fund campaigns should more than 
pay for the added salary expense, 
if the manager is competent. In 
larger communities, the combina- 
tion could result in a considerable 
reduction of overhead expenses. 
Even if the individual managers 
before a merger were full time, the 
combined financial resources of the 
two organizations might make pos- 
sible the employment of a more 
experienced personnel. The oft- 
quoted business motto, “You usu- 
ally get what you pay for,” applies 
equally well to music. The $12,000 
a year manager can be worth far 
more to an institution than two 
$7,500 employees. In the largest 
communities, of course, the work 
load involved may prohibit any 
such combination of personnel un- 
less the seasons of each organiza- 
tion can be scheduled at different 
times, such as the opera-symphony 
plan mentioned below. 


On paper, the logic behind these 
suggestions may seem most com- 
pelling until human personalities 
are taken into consideration. Con- 
ductors have their own music ter- 
ritories staked out and jealously 
guard their prerogatives. How 
does one “combine” a conductor 
who has founded an organization 
and served it faithfully for 15 
years? Boards of directors will 
zealously defend the traditions, an- 
cient or nascent, of their respective 
organizations. Kentucky hill feuds 
produce feelings no more bitter 
than the emotions engendered in 
some of our communities that have 
split over rival symphonies, opera 
companies, or ballet groups. Even 
musicians’ unions, who have fought 
most valiantly to increase employ- 
ment opportunities for their mem- 


bers, may resent a change in the 
status quo which could concentrate 
jobs in a few hands. The same ob- 
jection may be raised by local 
contractors. 

Yet it has been done. The opera 
and symphony organizations in 
both San Francisco and San An- 
tonio have arranged their seasons 
to use the same musicians, manage- 
ments and, in some cases, the same 
conductor. In San Francisco, opera 
follows the symphony season. Per- 
haps the historical privilege of be- 
ing named for a saint has instilled 
more than the usual quota of 
brotherly love and cooperation into 
the local citizenry of these com- 
munities. Ultimately, the board 
members involved must realize that 
they represent the community at 
large, and not any one individual 
or even the group which they 
serve. The citizens of any com- 
munity have a right to expect the 
best music that can be made avail- 
able. It is the board members’ ulti- 
mate duty to see that they get it. 


We need look no further than the 
Internal Revenue Code which 
states that the privilege of tax de- 
ductibility enjoyed by these cul- 
tural groups entails a responsibility 
to the community at large which 
supersedes any immediate obliga- 
tions to the people who attend the 
concerts or make contributions. It 
is regrettable that a large number 
of cultural organizations today are 
governed by boards that have little 
or no cognizance of this fundamen- 
tal obligation. The arts council 
movement has grown up around 
just such an awareness. 

Arts councils, designed to serve 
many cultural organizations so 
that these in their turn may better 
serve the community, may act as 
the intermediary to achieve some 
of the desirable objectives outlined 
above. In St. Paul‘a semi-profes- 
sional civic orchestra had existed 
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for some years without a perma- 
nent conductor. The orchestra 
asked the arts council for assist- 
ance and, with the help of inter- 
ested citizens and a united cultural 
fund campaign, funds were raised 
to hire a permanent conductor. The 
reorganized St. Paul Philharmonic 
Society is sponsoring a four-part 
program designed to complement 
rather than compete with the Min- 
neapolis Symphony which also 
serves St. Paul. The parts of the 
program are as follows: Music in 
the Classrooms, in which a profes- 
sional string quartet performs in 
elementary schools; the Northwest 
Youth Orchestra, for talented jun- 
ior and senior high students; con- 
tinuation of the old civic orchestra, 
on an amateur basis; and the for- 
mation of a fully professional St. 
Paul Chamber Orchestra _ using, 
for the most part, musicians from 
the Minneapolis Symphony. Better 
music has been obtained for St. 
Paul on both an educational and 
professional level that still does not 
compete with the area’s major 
symphony. 


Arts councils have taken vital roles 
to promote better music programs 
in Canada, as well as in various 
sections of the United States. 
Through vigorous public lobbying, 
the Vancouver Council was in- 
strumental in persuading the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia to 
establish a fully accredited music 
department. Councils in Nashville 
and Calgary have campaigned for 
better auditorium facilities in their 
respective cities. In Calgary, this 
resulted in the construction of a 
multi-million dollar concert hall 
that is one of the finest facilities of 
its type in Canada; frequently, 
when a city decides to build new 
auditorium facilities, the local arts 
groups fail to make an emphatic 
and coordinated presentation of 
their needs to the city council or 
chamber of commerce. The result 


is usually a 5,000-seat hall that 
functions well for conventions and 
wrestling matches but fails miser- 
ably for the symphony or legiti- 
mate theater. In cases such as 
these, the arts can accomplish 
much more by acting as a united 
public voice through a central com- 
mittee or council. 

The number and kinds of services 
an arts council may give varies 
greatly with the imaginations of 
the people and communities in- 
volved. Four years ago, the Win- 
ston-Salem Council sold an arts 
series to the small neighboring 
town of Elkin; it consisted of a 
symphony concert, play, and to 
soften the cultural impact, a min- 
strel show. All attractions were re- 
peat performances of productions 
given by local arts organizations in 
the larger city. 

Councils in Nashville, Fort Wayne, 
Winston-Salem, and St. Paul have 
sponsored highly successful arts 
festivals that promote widespread 
interest in the local music organi- 
zations and help them to reach new 
audiences. The Boston Fine Arts 
Festival is, perhaps, the best 
known example of this cooperative 
planning. In St. Paul, this festival 
is known as “Fair in the Square.” 
It is held on consecutive Thursday 
evenings in a downtown parking 
lot and includes plays, concerts, art 
and science exhibits, historical ex- 
hibits, artistic demonstrations, 
puppet shows, science films, folk 
dancing, and jazz concerts. Bor- 
rowing sixteenth century tech- 
niques used in the Piazza San 
Marco, a brass chorus was split up 
and the two halves placed on oppo- 
site roof tops to play Gabrielli can- 
zoni antiphonally. In the best 
Madison Avenue style, this was 
billed as “St. Paul’s first outdoor 
stereophonic concert.” 

The Winston-Salem Council was 
instrumental in persuading an ora- 
torio chorus, an operetta group, 











and two other choruses to combine 
forces and form a single organiza- 
tion, which is presenting a series 
of opera and choral concerts. The 
Fort Wayne Fine Arts Foundation 
has sponsored a highly successful 
classical music and interview pro- 
gram that carries news of all local 
music and art activities. Councils 
in Cincinnati, Fort Wayne, Louis- 
ville, Winston-Salem, St. Paul, and 
Charlotte all have united cultural 
fund campaigns conducted annu- 
ally that raise operating funds for 
their music, theater and art or- 
ganizations. Several councils also 
manage joint endowment funds for 
their organizations. The Cincinnati 
Institute of Fine Arts now has 
over $7,000,000 in such a fund 
which helps support the symphony, 
summer opera company, art mu- 
seum, conservatory of music, and 
historical museum. The Quincy 
(Illinois) Society of Fine Arts has 
employed an executive who acts as 
business manager for the local 
symphony and several other cul- 
tural organizations that could not 
afford paid help. 

There should be no limit to the 
imaginative projects that councils 
can sponsor. For example, a coun- 
cil could plan with its constituent 
organizations to present a complete 
panorama of creative endeavors in 
the fields of music, drama, art, and 
dance during a given season by de- 
voting a different month to each 
century, starting, say, with the six- 
teenth century in November and 
proceeding to the twentieth. In a 
given month, one could see a Mon- 
teverdi Opera, drawings by Durer, 
a play by Ben Jonson, a ballet by 
de Beaujoyeaux, and hear a con- 
cert of early Italian and French 
orchestral music. 


A council could be instrumental in 
obtaining the services of a resident 
string quartet as an educational 
enterprise. Their salaries could be 
split between local educational in- 


stitutions and arts organizations. 
The musicians could serve on facul- 
ties of the colleges or schools and 
become the artistic core of the 
opera or ballet orchestra and the 
symphony, not to mention the 
stimulus that would be given to 
local chamber music. 

Although in the foregoing we have 
attempted to set forth the seem- 
ingly unbounded benefits of coop- 
erative programs in the music 
field, a firm note of warning should 
be sounded. Coordinated projects 
are not necessarily the easy solu- 
tion; they inevitably entail more 
planning and administration than 
that undergone by smaller groups. 
It is clear, moreover, that they. are 
not a panacea for the communi- 
ties’ cultural headaches. If an arts 
council is involved, it must be 
strong enough to insure the success 
of the new coordinated project. If 
this is not the case, the resulting 
debacle can cause the public to lose 
faith not only in the institutions 
directly involved but in other com- 
munity cultural organizations, 
which may very well suffer the 
fate of innocent bystanders. 
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by Frederick J. Hoffman 
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In his “dialogue” on American letters, The Democratic Vista (1958), Richard 
Chase has one of his persons speak of the avant-garde of writers and artists as 
“a necessary part of the cultural economy .. . the general health of culture has 
benefited by its impulse to experimentation, its search for radical values, its 
historical awareness, its flexibility and receptivity to experience, even its polemi- 
cal intransigence.” The avant-garde is indispensable to the vitality of a culture. 
It is there, says another of Chase’s characters, “wherever anyone is trying to give 
a true account of the history and nature of our civilization.” 

The characterization is sound enough, though Mr. Chase has no real respect 
for the majority of avant-garde productions. Put very simply, the avant-garde 
personality is always on the alert for signs of a culture’s hardening, becoming 
stupid, smug, and comfortably indifferent to its state of decline. He is half hero 
and half fool, and he is of course “marginal”: that is, having chosen to rebel 
against a status quo culture, he has also usually to suffer the penalties of its 
displeasure. 

The work of the avant-garde is always both much better and much worse than 
that published in established, commercially successful magazines, This paradox 
can be accounted for by the lack of definite standards of admission and permis- 
sion. Literature that runs against currents has often a quixotic and an erratic 
sponsorship. But because it is permitted freedom of experiment, the avant-garde 
may attract persons of genius to its ranks, who more than justify the financial 
and cultural risks taken. Fortunately, the history of literary taste usually ac- 
counts for the survival of the best work and the quick dismissal of the worst. 
So that the sponsorship of both by men temperamentally indisposed to accepted 
standards is proved useful and healthful again and again. 

This condition—of two cultures hostile to each other and sensitive to the errors 
committed against taste and morality, is especially important in an appraisal of 
twentieth century literature. The “little magazine” is not a phenomenon new to 
this century, though it may be said that in variety and scope the twentieth 
century quite outmatches its predecessors. In fact, there are so many sponsors 
of “the new,” and they have such a variety of careers that it is difficult to gen- 
eralize adequately about the type of publication known as the “little magazine.” 
Why little? In what ways may it be distinguished from its contemporaries? Who 
serves in the roles of editor, sponsor, contributor? Some useful generalizations 
can be attempted. 
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Professor Hoffman is an outstanding authority on American literature. He is 
known at home and abroad for his courage in estimating the value of the 
contemporary in letters, and presents here a statement of the value of “‘little 
magazines”’ in giving the impetus to the avant-garde’s drive toward new 
directions. Formerly of The University of Wisconsin, he has moved westward 
to the greener fields of sunny California. 


A little magazine is established primarily with the aim of publishing work of 
some artistic merit. This work is usually unacceptable to the commercial periodi- 
cal for one or another of the following reasons: (1) its author is completely un- 
known, and he is therefore not a good “risk,” for his work will not increase the 
circulation of the magazine; (2) the work may be written in an unconventional 
form, not immediately intelligible to a popular audience; (3) it may also violate 
one or several of that public’s notions of polite, moral, social, or aesthetic be- 
havior. In view of these objections to new work by unknown writers, the little 
magazine answers a definite need. Its editors often insist that it is vital to the 
health and growth of literature, that it is needed to prevent stagnation in mod- 
ern letters. These editors are almost always amateurs, and like most amateurs, 
they possess enthusiasm and energy, but have little if any knowledge of the 
practical difficulties involved in sustaining a magazine beyond its first issue. 

If we wanted to draw a composite portrait of the little magazine editor or 
contributor, we should find an abundance of material to use. We might look 
back upon the careers of Ezra Pound, William Carlos Williams, Eugene Jolas, 
Ernest J. Walsh, and Samuel Putnam. These men differ widely in their personal 
tastes and beliefs, but their activities in editing and contributing to little maga- 
zines have enough in common to make generalization useful. An editor of a 
little magazine, or a contributor to one, usually begins his career in a state of 
discontent—whether with the constraints of his world or the irritating indiffer- 
ence of publishers. If he wishes to begin his career as a writer and finds that 
the only openings are in commercial magazines, he is faced with the prospect of 
writing according to certain specifications. Often he rebels against the require- 
ments of popular taste and is earnestly convinced that our attitudes toward 
literature need to be radically revised. 

Certainly one of the great values of the little magazine is its spirit of conscien- 
tious revolt against the guardians of public taste. Since freedom from such con- 
trol often leads to confusion, we can have little hope for an easy understanding 
of our culture from the little magazine. One gets the impression that many writ- 
ers who have had little or no formal schooling were at the business of making up 
their minds, and remaking the minds of others. 

Because of his sincere conviction that he has something to say, and is pre- 
vented by commercial publishers from saying it in his own way,.the little maga- 
zine editor searches for some means of publication outside conventional limits. 
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He thinks that the means of beginning a magazine are available, though he 
seldom sees clearly beyond the publication of the first issue. He is deeply ab- 
sorbed in the importance of what he has to say; but his interest in establishing 
and illustrating his own aesthetic beliefs leads him to neglect practical matters. 
The wisdom of little magazine editors is generally confined to matters of the 
art of writing or of criticism. Only occasionally do they show wisdom, or even 
competence, in the job of editing; many of them pride themselves on their lack 
of such competence. They are genuine amateurs in the profession of publishing. 
Their amateur status is an indispensable accompaniment and a result of their 
aesthetic integrity. The editors usually live an issue-to-issue existence; their con- 
cern is primarily for the present issue, and not often for continuity. Apparently 
the only certainty about the little magazines is that of early collapse. Morton 
Dauwen Zabel, reviewing the then current literary magazines in the March, 
1933, issue of Poetry, remarked that “It becomes apparent that the multiplication 
of these periodicals atones for their individual impermanence; that despite their 
varying shades of policy and opinion, their functions are ultimately identical 
and their activities continuous.” This is to say that though many die, many more 
are being born; what makes the magazines “little” also insures their appearing 
everywhere and at any time—and disappearing without apparent cause.*® 


ll 


Whether because they enjoyed the extraordinary luck of amateur enterprises 
or because their “mystique” naturally attracted greatness, it is true that little 
magazines were a proving ground for a great majority of our best talents. Per- 
haps as many as 80 per cent of our most important critics, poets, and novelists 
first appeared in them. Among these we find Ernest Hemingway’s first work in 
The Double Dealer, a New Orleans little magazine of the 1920's; William Faulk- 
ner’s first appearance in the same magazine; T. S. Eliot’s first appearances in 
Others, Poetry, Egoist, and Blast. Hart Crane’s first published poem appeared in 
one of several magazines published by Giordano Bruno in the Greenwich Vil- 
lage of the second decade, Bruno’s Bohemian; most of his “juvenilia” appeared 
in Joseph Kling’s Village magazine, The Pagan. In these facts resides the first 
importance of the little magazine for literary history. It isn’t that the appearance 
of “firsts” is of superior value. Rather, the circumstances of early publication 
are of interest to the literary biographer and the historian of culture alike. These 
circumstances are usually informal, casual, even “marginal” (this last in the sense 
that the writer is not accepted by the people in control and his differences from 
established standards are therefore accentuated ). 


* There are notable exceptions to these general characterizations. T. S. Eliot proved to be 
not only a good editor but a shrewd publisher. He | pape the Criterion through its very dis- 
tinguished 17 years, from 1922 to 1939, and served as well on the editorial board of Faber 


and Faber, London publishers. Other editors, like Eugene Jolas of Transition, while they spent 
much of their energy seeking financial assistance, were efficient businessmen, but in a “fail- 
. ” 
ing cause. 
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The example of Hart Crane may be useful. Crane is a conspicuous product of 
little magazine policies. His writing went into the pages of these magazines for 
years before he was accepted as a representative modern poet and his poems 
published in book form by a commercial publisher. Some of the little magazine 
poems are not republished at all in the version of his Collected Poems which 
appeared in 1933 under the Liveright imprint. It is true that many of these 
poems (most of them early efforts) are absent for a good reason. They are badly 
written—halting, ineffective efforts, scarcely recognizable as from the man who 
wrote The Bridge.* A comparison of the early poems with the later work is 
instructive. Crane is an example of the “natively endowed genius.” The: infor- 
mality of his literary career as well as the disturbing agony of his struggle toward 
aesthetic definition (that is, his attempt to assert himself as an artist) are a 
fascinating study of the modern artist as a “marginal self.” While his ambitions 
were almost what we may call “conventional,” the means he accepted on the 
way to their achievement were extremely personal; they were part of a specially 
dedicated career. The effect of his personal decisions upon the accomplished 
work is a matter of record (especially in White Buildings, 1926, and The Bridge, 
1930). But, as Philip Horton’s brilliant study of him (Hart Crane, 1937) proves, 
the growth of the work and the experience of the artist are very closely joined. 
This is no ordinary case of “autobiographical evidence.” Crane’s life was literally 
a part of the erratic avant-gardiste economy, with all of its moral and aesthetic 
peculiarities. He came to his gifts instinctively; but he exercised them in terms 
of the experimental strategies and dramas of his day. The little magazines and 
reviews on both sides of the Atlantic were his teachers and his companions. To 
them he responded with temperamental vigor. Each of the qualities of his great 
achievement, The Bridge, comes from his response and reaction to what was via- 
ble and exciting in contemporary experimental literature and editorial polemics. 

The little magazines are of fundamental importance to the student of twenti- 
eth century literature because they are a mine of information about the intellec- 
tual habits and predispositions of our day. The editorials, the manifestoes, the 
controversies, are all there. Most of them argue and defend their contributions 
to literature at great length. It is an interesting experience, that of following 
the editorial careers of modern writers, as their work proceeds from issue to 
issue, from magazine to magazine, accompanied by the editorial rhetoric and 
invective of their sponsors. Our century has been characterized by an elaborate 
and insistent self-appraisal. Few are the poets who are not also critics, of their 
own work and of that of their contemporaries. In fact, it is not only that poets 
were given to analysis, of themselves and others; the attitudes were original 
and spontaneously free. While there is much nonsense in the little magazines 
(that is, many of the manifestoes have shock value and little else), they also 
present a very new and a different perspective upon contemporary moral and 
cultural matters. Much of the editorializing is bluntly satirical, “blasting” away 


_* Most of them are now reprinted, in an appendix of Brom Weber’s book on Hart Crane 
(New York, 1948). 
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at smug conventions. Some of the energy is consumed by internecine squabbling. 
But the assertions were in themselves indicative of a vitality and an honesty of 
regard for primary aesthetic values, which were considered in themselves to be 
persistent avant-gardiste attacks upon conventional political and social usages. 
The moral earnestness of little magazine surveys of contemporary manners 
should not be ignored, particularly in view of the special kinds of training and 
gifts which their leaders brought to them. 


ill 


The little magazines are a reflection of the writer’s status in a culture. From 
1915 to 1930 these magazines were largely “on their own.” Only occasionally 
do we have so dedicated a woman as Harriet Monroe, who in 1912 started 
Poetry and kept it solvent for three decades. The magazines of these years pos- 
sessed a freedom and audacity scarcely seen before or after. They also sponsored 
all of our distinguished writers and were in the thick cf literary disputes. Their 
audiences grew. It became a matter of pride to know them. 

Shortly after World War II, the universities “took over’; it was customary in 
many of them to have an established writer on staff or in residence. Reviews al- 
ready prospering on campuses were strengthened. Foundations became inter- 
ested and offered subsidies. New reviews began on campuses, or on fringes, 
edited or supported by aging stars of older little magazine history. These new 
magazines are conspicuously different from the earlier ones, In a real sense 
they have become institutionalized, and they are usually less daring, less willing 
to take chances, more solidly fixed in critical practices. They have become margi- 
nal PMLA’s,* with criticism assuming more and more the outlines of linguistic 
scholarship. 

In this new atmosphere, strange things happen; there are revolts against the 
rebels. The beatniks begin with a determination to unseat the mighty, Beatnik bo- 
hemia begins approximately with the westward journey of Henry Miller, himself 
an aging bohemian; magazines (like Circle, Confluence, etc.) flourish briefly 
to announce the new states of mind; small presses, like the City Lights Pocket 
Book Shop begin. But the progress in any case is very quick—whether to oblivion 
or to big business. There are strange mutations: the bohemias of the 1920's be- 
came. literary curiosities of the 1950's. 

One may say that in 1960 there is too much money for genuinely free experi- 
mentation. Artists are now paid to experiment; the foundations look over the 
cultural scene in a motherly concern with its health and comfort. Little maga- 
zines and their “bohemian centers” become the work of cultural entrepreneurs. 
The leaders are photographed by Life, sign contracts with the Grove Press, and 
are shortly off on lecture tours at handsome rates, At the other extreme, the 
1950's equivalents of the little magazine personality are involved in academic 
matters: students produce “studies,” “newsletters,” careful imitations of or anno- 
tations on past masters. In the period 1915-1930, about 80 per cent of new writ- 
ing came from off-campus; in the 1950's about 80 per cent, from on-campus 
undergraduate or post-graduate. 


* Editorial Note: Publications.of the Modern Language Association of America, which is 
dedicated to the task of recording the scholarly efforts of linguistic and literary researchists. 
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All of this is merely to suggest the invariable tendency of the avant-garde to 
shift its grounds and to change its manner, with each new generation. The very 
real danger of too much foundation interest in a “marginal” society is not that 
poverty is indispensable to art but that (however careful a foundation is to keep 
hands off its clients) the artist loses his commitment to self and is, however 
vaguely, aware of a commitment to a patron. Nor is this ordinary patronage. It 
is organization man reaching out in his erratic benevolence toward marginal 
man. 


Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of the present scene is the extraordinary 
division of artists into two camps: the one is an academic descendant of the 
rebels of the years 1915-1930; the other exists in violent and extremely self- 
conscious revolt against everything that is acceptable to organized society, 
including the literary heroes of the century’s beginnings. Both of these groups 
are now “wards” of institutional sponsors: on the one hand, the universities and 
colleges, which encourage erudite imitation and analysis; on the other, the 
popular press and its attendant (and often very profitable) notoriety. The groups 
bitterly hate each other—or, at the least, they offer mutual contempt. Neither 
group seems free to create independently of either a scholarly or an artificially 
“free” atmosphere. They have become “performers,” of one kind or another. 


We have the strange situation of a group of aging artists honored officially and 
asked to explain their creations to university audiences, whom in their youth 
they had denounced; at the other extreme, self-conscious rebels conform to the 
implicit standards of hostility for hostility’s sake; and many of them manage to 
do very well indeed in starring roles. Between these two groups we seem to have 
a twentieth-century variant of the Old Testament prophet: preaching by literary 
example (Saul Bellow), by public confession (Norman Mailer), or by a form 
of pseudo-Jungian prognosis (Leslie Fiedler ). 


In spite of the fact that the avant-garde scene of the 1950's is a confused one 
(it is too “public,” too much the object of “organized” curiosity and solicitation ), 
the little magazines, if anything, have increased in number and grown in strength. 


The cultural situation has radically altered since the 1920's. Standards of 
sophistication have changed essentially. In the earlier decade, everything seemed 
“new” (though in actuality nothing was original); in the 1950's, literature lost 
much of the stamp of the naively, literally, freakishly experimental. There is a 
“source” for everything. Everything comes from something else, or is a radical 
parody of something once respected. One may seriously question if today any 
direction can be called “new,” if the “garde” is in any way “avant.” A related 
question needs to be asked, though it is perhaps quite impossible to answer it 
accurately: is there a group of creative spirits comparable to those of 1915-1930, 
who had both the occasion and the courage to assume (or to arrogate to them- 
selves) the cultural leadership of those years? 


Despite Mr. Chase’s confidence, I should have to say that they are very hard 
indeed to find. Perhaps they exist, but are well hidden, But at the moment, the 
great majority of talents are either buried in the minutiae of critical epigonism 
or are scarcely developed beyond the level of maturity achieved by the preco- 
cious undergraduate. 
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The drawings in this portfolio are the work of Mr. Saul 
Horowitz. Mr. Horowitz has studied with the Society of Arts 
and Crafts (Detroit), the Cranbrook Academy of Art, and 
Wayne State University. He was awarded a scholarship for 
study at the Provincetown Workshop on the tip of Cape Cod, 
in Massachusetts, where his work was guided by Victor Can- 
dell and Leo Manso, both faculty members of New York’s 
Cooper Union. 


Besides having taught in the public schools, including an 
experimental program in the medium of television and in 
school publications, Mr. Horowitz has guided classes, admin- 
istered by the Detroit Institute of Arts, for talented children 
of junior and senior high schools. He taught advanced paint- 
ing at the Detroit Jewish Community Center (cf. issue num- 
ber 3, Fall, 1959). At present he is an assistant professor of 
art at the New York State University College of Education in 
Buffalo, New York. 


Mr. Horowitz has exhibited and won major awards in nu- 
merous regional and national shows. The selections repro- 
duced in this portfolio have been selected for their subtlety 
of linear expression and delicacy. 


1 pencil, 1959 

2 pencil, 1959 

3 pen and ink, 1960 

4 pencil, 1959, in the collection of john w. teeter, new 
york city 

5 pen and ink, 1960 

6 pen and ink, 1959 
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George Vukelich is a 32 year old writer of strong promise. He has written book reviews and 
feature articles for the Milwaukee Journal; radio plays for the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion; short stories for Colliers, The Atlantic Monthly, The Fisherman Magazine, The Sign, The 
University of Kansas City Review, the Martha Foley Anthology, Best American Short Stories 
of 1955; poetry for the Beloit Poetry Journal, and Botteghe Oscure. His first novel, Fisherman’s 
Beach, will be published in the near future by St. Martin’s Press of New York. Mr. Vukelich’s 


writing has been strongly rooted in Wisconsin, and The Bosun’s Chair reflects this regional bias. 


the bosun’s chair 


a short story by GEORGE VUKELICH 


Courage fo change thr thing ] 


and Wisdom to know the difference 


Alcoholics Anonymous 








The season was November atin was sliding into the Great In- 
land Seas like a spearpole. A wet, ashy snow was falling from the 
industrial sky when we tied up at Indiana Harbor with a load of lime- 
| stone for the cement plants. The great railroad crane was up on its 
skinny steel legs poising like a praying mantis over our starboard side, 
and then the shovelmouth began filling itself at our hatches and going 
away and disgorging and then it came crawling forward to feed again. 
« It was a single shovel rig and that meant we would be unloading 
for the next 40 hours because this was the slowest dock on the Great 


Lakes. In the meantime the crew would get a chance to run over to 


Gary and Calumet City and Mary’s Place in South Chicago. 


the bosun’s chair 


« The ladder was lowered and the first offwatch men climbed down to 


the dock gingerly because they were dressed up for town and the hand- 


rails were wet and sooty. They turned and shouted up to the Bosun. 
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“Hey, you got fresh meat, Digger!” 

They pointed to the little guy getting out of a taxicab and 
carrying a cardboard suitcase. They talked to him and hollered 
up to the Bosun again. 

“Deck Department, Digger! Fresh meat!” 

The men waved and got into the muddy red, white, and blue 
Vet cabs and rode away. As the new man began the long climb 
up the Ladder, Digger abruptly turned, nodded at me to follow, 
and headed for the Galley. This was $.0.P. with Digger when- 
ever crew replacements came aboard. Ignore them. Ignore the 
hell out of them. 

Digger was in his thirties. A Navy veteran of World War II, 
he had sailed aircraft carriers in Task Force 58 against the 
Japanese. He was married to his high school sweetheart, had 
two children, and now was making a career of the Great Lakes 
oreboats. 

“I work nine straight months,” he said, “and then I curl up 
next to Mama for three. When I make Third Mate I'll have it 
knocked up.” 

He didnt drink too much and he didn't whore around at all 
and he spent most of his time studying navigation because he 
intended to write for his Third Mate papers during the coming 
off-season. This was his first season as Bosun and he knew sail- 
ing all right but he didn’t know how to handle sailors and he 
was always calling the deckhands sonofabitch and whore and 
worse names that no real man would take and you had. to call 
him on that or just get the hell off the ship. He was a rough 
Bosun only because he was trying so desperately to prove and 
reprove that he was a man, a Real Man, and that is the worst 
kind of Bosun a deckhand can draw. 

Digger was talking as we walked into the Galley for coffee 
and a cigarette. Digger liked to talk. If you knew anything at 
all about Digger, you knew that he liked to talk; and since you 
had heard this talk before you stopped listening. 

I went over to the urn for coffee as Old Petersen came in. 


He had the new man with him. Petersen was always like money 
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from home. Coming from Ashland in northern Wisconsin, he 
had been a lumberjack in the Old Days and in a way he would 
always be a lumberjack. He was the kind of man who was 
happy only with a peavy in his great hands or a doublebitted 
axe or a bucksaw or a marlinspike or a heavingline or anything 
that took a man to handle. He was six-foot-two and he walked 
like a young man and he knew his way around and there was 
Life in his eyes. 

Petersen got himself some coffee and sat down and he had 
that playful look again. 

“I see your buddy’s in the sack already,” he said to me. “Old 
Buffalo.” 

That was the other deckhand, Billy Meyer from a little back- 
woods town in Minnesota. Billy was only 20 and already big 
as two men and Petersen called him Buffalo. Buffalo Billy. 
That was Petersen’s sense of humor. 

“He’s still a growing boy,” I said. “He needs his sleep.” 

“Well,” Pete said. “You two guys won't be shorthanded any- 
how. We got a new man again.” 

Petersen introduced me to the new man, his name was Frank, 
and then he showed him where the coldmeats and the bread 
were. Frank made himself some sandwiches and sat down. His 
cheeks bulged with the food and he washed it down with cold 
milk and kept chewing rapidly. 

“I didn’t get a chance to eat dinner,” he said. “They wanted 
me to stick around the Lake Carrier’s Hall.” 

“Sure,” Petersen said, “Those bastards would let a man starve 
to death. It’s like the army. You know, hurry up and wait.” In 
the warmth of the galley, there was a thin stringlike whiskey 
smell around the new man. Petersen sniffed and looked at me 
and then at the new man. 

“Too bad you didn’t get a chance to meet the Bosun yet,” 
Petersen said. 

The new man had his mouth full. “I guess I work under him, 
huh?” He kept chewing and turned to Petersen. “What's his 
name, the Bosun?” 








“Digger,” Petersen said. 

“That’s right,” the man said. “Digger. Gotta remember that. 
Digger.” 

Petersen looked around at me and then went back to cooling 
his coffee. 

“It’s an easy name,” he said. “You'll remember it.” 

I watched Frank eating and didn’t say anything. 

“Well,” Petersen said, “this makes how many deckhands this 
season for Digger? About 50?” 

“About that,” I said. Petersen looked at me and there was 
something smiling in his eyes. “But he’s a good Bosun, ain’t he? 
Gets the work out?” 

“Bosun’s bucking pretty goddam hard for Third Mate,” Peter- 
sen explained to Frank. “That makes it rough on the deck- 
hands. You know. They come and they go. Jesus, that’s a lot 
of deckhands.” 

Petersen was still looking at me. 

“Somebody’s going to take him down on the Dock one day. 
Ain't that right, kid?” 

“Who?” 

“Digger. One day somebody’s going to take that good Bosun 
down on the Dock.” 

“Is that right?” I said. 

“That's right,” Petersen said. “Somebody is going to take him 
down and clean his clock.” 

“I can hardly wait.” 

“I guess we have to,” Petersen said. “Don’t we?” 

“Petersen,” I said. “You're a nice old bastard. You are a nice 
troublemaking old bastard.” 

The new man finished his sandwiches and licked his fingers 
and then he asked where he could pick up his bedding. 

“From the cook or one of the porters,” Petersen said. He 
pointed through the Galley and Frank said he better get his 
bedding now and he went to find the cook. 

“Well,” I said. “What kind of a guy is this one?” 

“One-tripper,” Petersen said. “Alky all right. Reminds me of a 


rabbit. You know. All twitchy and nervous. Nose like a rabbit.” 

“He must be hard up as hell to come decking this late.” 

“Alky,” Petersen said. “Looking to get stakebound. He’s a 
one-tripper all right. You know, right up Digger’s alley.” 

We didn’t say anything for a long time and Petersen was 
shaking his head. 

“He was better off on the beach,” I said. 

“Said he lives in Gary and Lake Carriers sent him out,” Peter- 
sen said. “He came aboard right after you guys left and I took 
him up Forward.” He paused. “Digger give him the cold shoul- 
der at the ladder?” 

“Digger’s got him cased,” I said. “I hope to Christ this guy’s 
got winter clothes.” 

“I don’t think so,” Petersen said. “All he had was a little card- 
board suitcase. No foulweather gear and that stuff.” 

“The poor bastard. He was better off.” 

Petersen got twinkly again. 

“If you feel so sorry for him,” he said, “why don’t you show 
him your heart’s in the right place and tell him he was better 
off on the beach?” 

“Oh, screw you, Petersen.” 

Petersen laughed and drank his coffee. 

“They all do,” he said. “They always do. That’s what happens 
when your heart is in the right place.” 

We got up and carried our cups to the sink drainboard and 
Petersen went on Watch and I waited for the new man. 

Frank came back with his clean padding from the Steward’s 
Department and then we went sloshing up the deck to our quar- 


ters past the gaping open cargo hatches that looked like tooth- 


less mouths and we didn’t say anything until we reached the 
deck crane which was dogged down Forward. 

“I see you got an Iron Deckhand,” Frank said. 

“We've got four Iron Deckhands,” I said. 

“Four?” 

“That crane. And Billy Boy. And you. And me.” 

We turned at Number One hatch. 











“Do they put all the deckhands down on the dock?” Frank 
was pointing to the boom and the bosun’s chair. The chair was 
like a piece of two-by-four with a rope through it strung to the 
boom and you rode it with a lifejacket on and were swung out 
over the side as the tugboats pushed inward and the ship closed 
with the docks because you had to get down there in a hurry 
and handle mooring lines. 

“Yeah,” I said. “You know. The more the merrier.” 

“That’s a dangerous goddam thing,” he said. “What if you 
fall off?” 

It was a stupid question and I knew because I had asked the 
same question of Old Petersen when I first came aboard. The 
600 feet of steel ship simply closed with the dock like a visejaw. 
A man in the water would be like a peanut in a nut cracker. 
Now I gave Frank the same answer Petersen had given me. 

“Once you fall off,” I said, “it stops being dangerous.” 

We stopped. He stared at the boom and chair, clutching his 
bedding tightly and shivering. We entered the ladderwell and 
started down. 

“They serious about that sign?” 

He was pointing to the big blue metal sign with the block 
white letters. 


INTOXICATION PROHIBITED 


BRINGING LIQUOR ABOARD SHIP 
IS STRICTLY FORBIDDEN 





“It protects the company if you get hurt,” I said. 

“You gotta be sober to sue them, huh?” He laughed. “You 
gotta be drunk to take a goddam job like this in the first place. 
And then you gotta be. sober to sue them.” 


We crossed the dunnage room and entered the door stenciled, 
DECKHANDS, 











He had taken the bunk over Billy and now he threw down 
the new bedding and opened up his cardboard suitcase and 
began pulling out balled up, dirty laundry. 

“I better do some washing,” he said. “We can use that machine 
out in the dunnage room, can’t we?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Only they don’t like us to use it when we're 
docked up.” 

He stopped pulling clothes from the suitcase. 

“Why?” 

“It uses up too much hot water,” I said. “Christ, I don’t know. 
Only we don’t wash clothes in Port.” 

“I really should wash this stuff,” he said. “I don’t have any- 
thing clean.” He began pulling dirty clothes from the suitcase 
again. 

“What the hell,” he said. “It won't take me long. If anybody 
bitches, I can tell them nobody told me anything.” 

I took off my boots and worked my toes to get the chill out 
of them. Frank had a huge pile of clothes now and he took « 
good armful and went out the door. The pile left was still sizable 
and I knew that he wouldn't get through it in less than two or 
three washer loads. Then I heard Billy’s soft slow voice. 

“What the hell is that?” 

He was looking at the sprawling pile on the flooring. 

“We've got a new man,” I said. 

“What's he doing? Taking in washing?” 

“He doesn’t have anything clean.” 

“I can see that. What kind of a guy is this one?” 

“Petersen says one-tripper.” 

“Boozer?” 

“Smells like it.” 

“What did Digger say?” 

“He’s still thinking something up.” 

“Uhuh. I can see we're gonna have a real ball again. I hope 
this guy doesn’t see snakes all night.” 

“I don't care about nights. I just hope this guy doesn’t see 
anything wrong with working days.” 

“Oh, Digger will have him loose as a goose, buddy.” 

“I don't know. This guy’s pretty scared. He’s gonna be real 
rough up there. The bosun’s chair scared him stiff.” 

“How the hell could it scare him? You mean looking at it?” 
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“Yeah. Looking at it.” 

He reached over for his cigarettes and his lighter. 

“The Old Man get his orders yet?” 

“I don't know,” I said. “Dock Boss says we’ve got Up Above 
next.” 

“No more stone?” 

“He says not for us. A couple of self-unloaders from the Brad- 
ley fleet are taking the run right up to Layup.” 

“Good goddam deal,” he said sitting up. “We get us some 
overtime, Daddy.” 

The Deck Department always drew time-and-a-half when the 
ship passed through the Locks at Sault Ste. Marie and was 
lifted into the waters of Lake Superior. Coming back, the proc- 
ess was reversed and the ship was lowered and that was time- 
and-a-half too. The Company maintained a supply warehouse at 
the Soo Locks and a supply boat would come alongside and 
unload skidsful of meat and foodstores, drums of propane gas for 
the Galley, everything and anything the ship had requisitioned 
in advance, and all of the stuff had to be pulled off the skids 
and checked and hauled and trucked away to the department 
that had put in the requisition. 

From 100-pound bags of potatoes to 100-watt bulbs, the deck- 
hands handled the new supplies and it was going to be a bitch 
at The Soo this time because we would be taking on heavy sup- 
plies fer Layup in addition to the usual stores and already a 
good cold winter was working Up Above. 

“It’s a goddam good deal all right,” I said. 

The door opened and we could hear the washing machine 
humming and Frank came in and stood over his pile of clothes. 
“I just put one load in,” he said. He saw Bill sitting on the 
bunk and stopped. 

“Frank,” I said. “This is Bill. Bill, Frank’s our new man.” 
The door opened and there was no washing machine hum 
this time and there was Digger, stepping slowly inside and lean- 
ing against the bulkhead. He looked owly and was wearing 
slippers and now he stared slowly, tightly at the pile of laundry 
in front of Frank and finally his eyes came up to Frank’s face. 








Frank smiled uncertainly. 

“I'm the new deckhand,” he said. “You the Boats?” 

Digger slouched with his hands in his dungarees. 

“Those your clothes in the machine?” 

“Yes,” Frank said. “I don't have anything clean—” 

“Get ‘em the hell out of there.” 

Digger was landing on the new man with both feet. It was like 
watching some great bird measuring and circling and then drop- 
ping like a knifeblade into the crippled body of a small animal. 
Frank was not a pro and Digger was all pro and he hated the 
one-trippers like poison. 

Frank was trembling. 

“I don’t have anything clean and—” 

“Listen, boozer,” Digger snapped. “Nobody washes clothes 
when this boat’s in port. Nobody.” 

Frank stood there and his lips were tight and working like he 
was going to cry. 

“I turned off the machine,” Digger said. “Now get your stufl 
the hell out of there.” He straightened up and took his hands 
out of his pockets and went out the door. 

Frank stood there for a long time and we didn't say anything 
and when he turned there were tears in his eyes. He looked at 
me and shook his head and bit his lips and knelt down to pick 
up the dirty laundry. 

“Jesus Christ,” he was murmuring. “Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ.” 

“Digger's kind of an S$.0.B. Dont let him get you.” 

“We got a bottle,” Billy said. “Do you want a shot, Frank?” 

“No,” he said. “No. God no.” 

“That's right about Digger,” Billy said. “Don’t let him get you.” 

“No more,” he said. “I'm not going to drink any more, Not for 
the trip.” 

“Sure,” Billy said. 

The morning after we left Indiana Harbor, we ran into a 
heavy pus colored sea and the thermometer on the boat deck 


flattened off at zero. The empty carrier was skidding high and 
rough like a corkfloat and the decks and hatches were coating 


up with ice. Digger got the deckhands out before breakfast 
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wrapped the red handkerchief around his head again. On deck 
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“Not me.” Frank said. “I can’t hose down, 
‘What was that, boozer?” Digger said. 


I cant hose down.” 





“That's mutiny,” Digger said. “You refuse to work. The Coast 
Guard can take care of your ass.” 

“I don't refuse to work,” Frank said. “Why can’t we work in 
the Cargo Hold or below deck somewhere? I don't refuse to 
work. I refuse to hose down.” 


Digger stared at him. 

“I don't refuse to work.” Frank said. 

“Christ, you were drunk before breakfast. You can't pull that 
stuff out here.” Digger said. “Goddammit. You signed articles on 
this boat and if vou refuse to work, that’s mutiny.” 

“I don't refuse to work.” 

Digger looked at Billy and at me. 

“You guys heard him,” Digger said. “He refused to work.” 

“No,” Biily said. “He refuses to hose down.” 

“That’s right,” I said. “He only refuses to hose down.” 

Digger stared at me. 

“Only?” He screamed. “Only!” 

“It is pretty goddamned stormy,” Billy said. 

“We have work in the Cargo Holds,” I said. “It’s safer.” 

“That's mutiny,” Digger said. “All three of you. The Coast 
Guard can take care of all three of you.” 

Billy looked at me and slowly pulled off his gloves. 

“If the Coast Guard comes out in this gale, they're crazier 
than you are.” 

“He'll get 10 years,” Digger said. “They can put you all in 
prison for 10 years.” 

“Why don't you just give Frank a break?” Billy said. “Let him 
work below?” 

“Billy and I could handle it on deck. Let him work below. 
Right, Billy?” 


“Hell, yes.” 


“No,” Digger said. “He hoses down like everybody else.” 
“But we don't need him up there. He'd freeze to death ouf 
there. Like Billy says, why don’t you give him a break?” 


“He refuses to work. That’s mutiny.” 








“Digger,” Billy said. “You're talking foolish.” 

“Foolish,” Digger said, “Ill show you who's talking foolish 
when I get the First Mate down here.” 

He started up the ladder and then Billy yelled at him. 

“Digger!” 

Digger stopped and half turned. 

“Yeah?” 

“Digger,” Billy said, “why don’t you just use a gun?” 

We turned and filed into our quarters and Digger went hus- 
tling up the ladderwell. 

We sat on our bunks and waited and didn’t say anything and 
the wind was running hard outside the deadlights and Billy got 
his fifth out and stared at it. It was half gone. He rummaged 
around in the drawer. 

“The pint’s gone,” he said. “You take the pint?” 

“No,” I said. He was staring at Frank when the First Mate 
came in. 

“You boys don’t want to get in trouble for mutiny,” he said. 

“I don't refuse to work,” Frank said. 

“It was a misunderstanding,” the Mate said. “We got a wrong 
weather report. The Old Man changed his mind. He wants you 
to work in the Cargo Hold.” He looked at Frank for a long time. 

“You don’t want to get in trouble for mutiny,” he said. “Do 
you?” 

“No, sir,” Frank said. 

“You'll be paid off after we dock at Two Harbors. You're all 
done,” the Mate said. 

“Done?” Frank said. 

“It could be worse,” the Mate said. “If you were reported to 
the Coast Guard.” 

“For not hosing down in a gale,” Billy said. “Crap.” 

“The Old Man’s sore as hell at both of you, too,” the Mate 
said. “You guys should know better. I don’t think you'll sail for 
this company again.” 

Billy and I looked at each other. We had our mariners’ docu- 
ments and we could sail anywhere. Fresh water. Salt water. 
What the hell. There were good ships and bad ships and there 
was a world of water to work and we looked at each other and 
at Frank. Frank looked stunned. 

“You're breaking my heart, Mate,” Billy said. 

“Look, boys,” the Mate said. “You know I’m not a hardnose. 
But I gotta be a hardnose when you don't play ball with the 
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Bosun. You put him in a crack and I gotta back him up every 
time. Anyway, what the hell. Finish your drink and then get 
some socket wrenches and a flashlight and go check manhole 
covers in the Cargo Holds. Take all damn day but play ball 
with Digger now.” 

Billy smiled. 

“Below deck, huh, Mate?” 

“Hosing down was on the work sheet,” the Mate said, “but 
we got a wrong weather report. It’s not Digger’s fault the gale 
broke.” 

“Like you said, Mate,” Billy said. “You gotta back him up.” 

“Okay, kid,” the Mate said. “We see eye to eye. That’s why I'm 
paying you off in Two Harbors, Frank. Bosun can make it pretty 
rough on a deckhand.” He paused. “Well. Don’t take all damn 
day.” 

Then he was gone and we took off our heavy foulweather gear 
and got grease and socket wrenches and flashlights and went to 
check manhole covers in the Cargo Hold. We took our time and 
made the job last and we didn't see Digger at all. 

“He could kill me,” Frank said when we broke for a smoke. 
“I can see it.” He grabbed Bill by the shoulder. “The Bosun can 
kill me. In that chair. That bosun’s chair.” 

“You'll be all right,” Billy said. 

“Not on the chair,” Frank said. 

“Yes, on the chair. All you have to do is hang onto the rope.” 

Frank looked at him. 

“And stay sober. Hang onto the rope and for Chrissake stay 
sober. You ride that thing drunk and you'll kill yourself.” 

“I can't do it,” Frank said. 

“Oh hell. Sure you can. Christ, it’s simple.” 

“I can't do it.” 

“Jesus Christ,” Billy said. “All right. You can’t do it. Only 
what the hell did you sign on for then?” 

Frank looked like he had been knifed. 

“We get paid for this kind of stuff,” Billy said. “What the hell 
did you expect, a vacation cruise?” 

“I don't refuse to work,” Frank said. 

“Oh, crap,” Billy said. “You give me that no drinking business 
and then you steal my booze. What the hell do you expect us 
to do? You want us to do your work for you too?” 

Frank stared at us. 


“If you want to panhandle your way, why the hell didn’t you 





stay on the beach?” 

Frank didn’t say anything for a long time. 

“I'm afraid of the chair,” he said in almost a whisper. “You 
don’t know how it is.” 

“I know all right,” Billy said. 

“Tm afraid,” Frank said. 

“You're yellow,” Billy said. “You’re lazy and you're a drunk 
and you're a thief and you're yellow to boot.” 

We stared at the bulkheads and listened to the wind 
screaming. 

“Look,” Billy said. “I was talking like a just now. I’m 
sorry. I didn’t mean you were yellow.” 

“Sure,” Frank said. “I know.” 

“Okay, Frank,” Billy said. 

“Only you were right,” Frank said. “You hit the nail right on 
the head. I am yellow.” He looked at us. “I’m old enough to be 
your father. You hit the nail right on the head.” He began that 
whimpering little crying again. 

“Jesus Christ,” he said. “Jesus Christ. 'm old enough to be 
your father.” 

“Hell,” Billy said. “Just hang in there. Hang tough, Frank.” 

Frank stopped the whimpering little crying and he reached a 
pint bottle out of his jacket and it was Billy’s. As he extended it, 
the bottle slipped from his hand. There was a crash in the black 
empty cargo hold far below. 

“Tll pay you for the bottle,” he said hoarsely. “Honest.” 

“That's all right,” Billy said. 

“And I’m not going to drink again.” 

“Sure,” Billy said. 

The night before we docked at Two Harbors, Minnesota, Old 
Petersen came in off watch and asked Frank how it was going. 
We had scrounged foul weather gear and boots for Frank. He 
was dressed for the deck now and he was eating three squares 
a day and scrounging oranges and fruit and he wasn't drinking 
at all and we knew he was giving himself the cold turkey treat- 
ment and we watched him trying and we didn’t talk about it. 

“How’s it going, Frank?” Petersen asked again. “They got you 
looking like an old pro.” 

“It’s going all right,” Frank said. “I'm hanging tough.” 

“Sure,” Petersen said. “A man has to stay loose. Then it’s all 
right.” 








“Loose as a goose,” Frank said. “Christ, i'm hanging by my 
thumbs.” 

Petersen laughed. 

“That's right,” he said. “Oh, it ain’t so bad, you know. A man 
has to have clothes though. Then it ain’t so bad on deck. I bet 
you didn't think sailing was like this, huh, Frank?” 

“She’s a home,” he said. “She’s a home. She’s a feeder.” 

It was the time honored endorsement that sailors give to the 
ships that prove tolerable. 

“Only that bosun’s chair. I can’t do that. I can’t do that.” 

“Sure you can,” Petersen said. 

“No.” 

Petersen dug out his wallet then and opened it and took out a 
little card and passed it to Frank. Frank read it and read it and 
then he read it again. 

“That’s the Alky prayer,” he said. 

“It takes one to know one,” Petersen said. “You'll be all right, 
Frank.” 

“How long you been dry?” Frank asked. 

“Long time,” Petersen said. “Long time, Frank. You know the 
score. We don’t preach to anybody.” 

We didn’t say anything about that and then the door opened 
and Digger came in. He was wearing slippers and a clean T- 
shirt and a long-billed cap. 

“I made some popcorn,” he said. “You guys want any pop- 
corn?” 

No one said anything. 

“It gets behind my plate,” Petersen said. 

Digger looked around us and settled upon Frank. 

No one said anything. 

Digger seated himself on the flooring and crossed his legs and 
leaned back against the bulkhead. 

“Well,” he said pulling off the long-billed cap. “Won't be long 
now and I'll be curling up next to Mama for the winter.” 

He was looking past everyone and staring at the deadlight. 
Then he turned to Petersen. 

“You know it’s been a long goddam time, Pete. We fitted out 
March 16.” 

“That’s a long time all right,” Petersen said. 

“Damn right,” Digger said. He looked at us. “That’s the rough- 
est part of sailing. Fitting out. Layup’s a goddam snap compared 








to fitting out. Chip and scrape. Hell, we got all the hull painted 
before the crew ever come on board. Got most of the Cargo 
Hold sprayed too.” 

“Yeah, that’s a long time,” Pete said. “I could take it when I 
was young. Now a couple three months is plenty. Just enough 
to get stakebound. You know.” 

Digger was squinting at Petersen. 

“Let’s see,” he said. “I left home on March 14 and I ain't seen 
the wife and kids for . . .” He broke off and was calculating. 

almost nine damn months. Itll be over nine when we hit 
the layup dock.” 

Frank looked up for the first time since’ Digger came in and 
now he was watching Digger closely. 

“Nine months,” Petersen said. “Yeah. That’s a long time.” 

“Got a big bonus coming too,” Digger said. “Company'll send 
that one in January sometime and I'll be cuddled up close to 
Mama. Hell, let her freeze tight then.” 

He sat there without speaking and without looking directly 
at any of us and we listened to the water sloshing below us in 
the Blind Tank. 

“How long you been sailing ore boats?” 

The question was Frank’s and the voice was careful and yet 
clear and clean and sharp. 

Digger cocked an eye at him. 

“Eight years,” he said. 

“You been married all that time?” 

“Jesus, I better be. I got a wife and two kids to prove it.” 

Frank shook his head. 

“Eight years,” he said. “That's a mistake.” 

Digger scowled. 

“What kind of a crack is that?” 

Frank leaned forward. 

“You know, Boats,” he said. “Most guys make a mistake when 
they love a woman. They tie her down with kids and then they 
take off. One way or another they take off. That's a mistake, 
Boats.” 

Digger was clenching and unclenching his right hand. 

“What the hell are you talking about?” 

“You leave a woman alone for nine months every year,” Frank 
said. “What do you expect?” 

Digger was punching his right fist into his left palm. 

“Uhuh,” he said. “Uhuh. You goddamn rotten drunk.” 





“I knew a guy once, Boats,” Frank said. “Married. Left her 
alone a lot. You know why he did it, Boats? Because he was 
afraid of her. Afraid of his own wife. I guess he was afraid of 
all women from way back.” 


Digger slid to his feet and stood spreadlegged. 

“This guy wanted his wife to whore around when he was 
gone,” Frank said. “Damn right. He wanted her to do that and 
then he could find out about it and he could feel better because 
—because he wanted his wife to be a whore—” 

Digger cracked him then, the right fist smashing full on the 
bridge of Frank’s nose and Frank spun into the wicked steel 
bunk and bounced and fell to the flooring. For a long time it 
looked like Digger was going to kick the life out of the thin 
scrubby rabbit body. 

Frank raised his face slowly and his face looked like a 
smashed jam jar and the blood was running loosely and full 
from his nostrils and spattering his T-shirt. 

“That guy I was talking about,” he said. “That guy is me.” 

Digger stared at him for a full minute. Then he spun around 
and slammed out of the cabin. 

Petersen went over to the sink and soaked a white washrag 
under. the cold water tap and knelt down and held it over 
Frank's nose probing the bridge with his finger. 

Petersen shook his head. 

“Jesus, that’s doing it the hard way,” he said. He shook ‘his 
head again and looked at us. “I think it’s broken. Christ. That’s 
the hard way.” Frank was saying something and his words were 
muffled around the washrag and Petersen lifted it and went to 
the sink to rinse it. Frank raised himself on his elbows. 

“You know,” he said to Billy. “You're right about that Bosun’s 
Chair. All you have to do is hang onto the rope. How in the hell 
can anyone fall off if they hang onto the rope?” 

“They can't,” Billy said. 

“That's right,” Frank said. “That's right. They can't. They 
cant fall off.” He was getting to his feet and peeling off his 
T-shirt. 

“Listen,” he said. “I want to go first in that bosun’s chair to- 
morrow. I have to go first. Is that all right?” 

Billy looked at me. 

“Sure,” he said. “Hell yes.” 

“Damn right,” Frank said. “They can't fall off. Not if they 
don’t want to. They plain can’t fall off.” He dropped his T-shirt 











on the flooring and dragged out his cardboard suitcase and 
dumped the contents on top of the T-shirt. 

“You better get that nose looked after,” Petersen said. “The 
Mate’s got a kit.” 

“I'm gonna put a load in the washer first,” Frank said. “Gotta 
have clean clothes for tomorrow.” He grabbed up the dirty laun- 
dry and his nose was still bleeding and his back was small and 
white like the underbelly of a bird. 

Tll tell the Mate I caught my nose in the wringer,” he said. 

We watched him go banging out of the door and we didn't 
say anything until we heard the humming of the washing ma- 
chine in the Dunnage Room. 

“Tll be goddamned,” Billy said. He was sitting up and reach- 
ing for his lighter. “I'll be good and double damned. Frank.” 

“Is his nose broken?” 

“Goddamn right,” Petersen said. 

“Then they won't let him swing on the chair tomorrow. 

‘How the hell are they going to stop him now?” 

“Frank.” Billy repeated. “And Ill bet he'll sail through the 
air like a bird too.” He shook his head. “Frank.” 

Petersen threw the dripping red washrag into the sink. 

“It's an easy name,” he said. “Youll remember it.” 
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About fiwe years ago, the Junior League of Cincinnati, in cooperation with 
the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts, started an inventory of arts organiza- 
tions and opportunities in greater Cincinnati. Some of the results of the in- 
ventory were published in brochure form, and it has attracted a great deal 
of national attention as an example of the kind of self-assessment all communi- 


ties should make of their cultural resources. 


The arts have always been strong in Cincinnati, but since the inventory they 
have taken even firmer hold. It is perhaps a sign of the times that Cincinnati 
industries now widely utilize the arts brochure in their employee recruitment 
programs. 
CINCINNATI AND THE ARTS 

The brochure has stimulated the publication of a weekly calendar of cultural 
events which is edited by the Junior League and the Institute of Fine Arts; 
and in addition these two organizations biannually prepare a master calendar 
which is made available to the more than 300 art organizations in Cincinnati 


to assist them in scheduling their activities. 


The accompanying photographs highlight some of Cincinnati's most outstand- 
ing cultural offerings and personalities. The photographs are the work of Mr. 


George Rosenthal. 
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OPPOSITE PAGE—Children of 
thirty-seven public schools display 
their original work in a city-wide 
Outdoor Art Show. Photograph taken 
through the Vertoia stabile on 

the terrace of the public library. 


1. Philip Rys Adams, director of 
the Cincinnati Art Museum, 
enjoys one of the treasures of 
his collection, a Greek sacrificial 
heifer of the third century B.C. 


2. The internationally acclaimed 
LaSalle Quartet has been in 
residence in Cincinnati since 1953. 
The Quartet teaches at the 
College-Conservatory of Music and 
offers a winter season of chamber 
music concerts. Lecture recitals, 
which often precede the Quartet’s 
performances, introduce listeners to 
the structure of modern music. 

3. The Zoo Opera has been a center 
of attraction since 1921 and today 
Cincinnati is exceptional in having 

a season of grand opera in the 
summertime. Here pictured is Brian 
Sullivan as he prepares for 

his role as Don Jose in “Carmen.” 


4. Through the Elliston Poetry 
Foundation at the University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnatians have heard 
distinguished poets talk about - 
poetry and read it aloud. Mr. Karl 
Shapiro was Elliston poet 

in 1959. 
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| Selma Burnett’s account of a summer art workshop at the University of Rhode Island grows 
out of firsthand experience as a painter and member of the group. She is a faculty wife, and 
has lectured at the University in literature and in the psychology of management. 
































On the first Monday of July last summer I 
drove down to the nearby fishing village of 
Galilee, a land’s end on the southernmost tip 
of Rhode Island’s rambling coast. There, on 
Champlin’s wharf, where I’d thought to buy 
some lobsters, I inadvertently walked into the 
first outing of the University of Rhode Island 
summer art workshop: an omnium gatherum of 
easels, chairs, lunch-boxes, and carry-alls. Jo 
Cain, the director, whom I have known for a 
long time, hailed me and, after a bit of chit-chat, 
recalled that somewhere in my earlier life was 
some drawing, painting, and art education. 
“Why don’t you come and work with us?” he 
suggested. 

Trained in deference to the academic muses 
through long years as a member of a college 
‘community, I asked, “Aren’t there any pre- 
requisites?” 

Jo laughed. “I may be jeopardizing my aca- 
demic standing by saying no, but,” he added as 
he looked happily at his widely varied group, 
“the only prerequisite here is a desire to paint. 
Come here, let’s have a look.” 

For a few minutes we watched a Brooklyn 
dentist applying a heavy impasto of pale grays 
and greens to his canvas. As we walked away 
we glanced at an elderly New Hampshire lady’s 
little posteard marine scene, then were attracted 
by a wildly colorful bit of expressionism unin- 
hibitedly growing on the canvas of a middle- 
aged New York school teacher. While we moved 
about, walking carefully so as not to trip over 
nets, jettison, or the flying legs of portable 
easels, Jo explained that the workshop ran for 
six weeks but anyone could come for as many or 
few weeks as one wished, starting on any Mon- 
day. One could stay for the entire six weeks if 
money and paint held out or if one wished col- 
lege credit. 


“You don’t have to work with the group, you 
know. You can work anywhere, indoors or out, 
in our studios or in your own room. Only thing 
we ask is that you show up for the display and 
criticism every afternoon at 2:30. Come on. Why 
don’t you join us tomorrow?” 


“Thanks, Jo. I might just do that.” When I 
remembered the lobsters I’d come for, they were 
no longer symbols of gustatory delight; sud- 
denly they had become units of design, color, 
and form. And that was the first step. 


The ride home contrasted sharply with the 
ride down. The bird sanctuary of the salt flats, 
a strip of ocean visible beyond the low dunes at 
its edge, the lighthouse against the sky at Point 
Judith, the restless, foamy surf at Scarborough 
—all had a different aspect. All at once they 
were areas of color, texture. What colors, I 
wondered? Designs were everywhere begging 
my notice. Sand and pool, cattails, bayberry, and 
marsh reed; fishing craft with tangles of masts, 
lines, pulleys, and nets; wharves, shacks, lobster 
traps; haphazard summer cottages and substan- 
tial, sedate New England homes; occasional old 
maples and oaks rising high above the ubiqui- 
tous scrub; unexpected masses of purple Japa- 
nese iris rimming small swamps; massive stone 
breakwaters with seas exploding over them. 
Everything waited in the clear spotlight of Jo’s 
one word, “Come.” Already, without having 
taken a pen or brush into my hand, my experi- 
ence in the summer art workshop had begun. 


The real magic of the artist, of course, lies 
not in his hand but in his eye: more essentially, 
perhaps, in his self. For it is the self, the core of 
the personality, deep-lying and hidden, often un- 
recognized by the person himself;that directs 
the eye in its selectivity, chooses with more or 
less confidence that which shall be included in 
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his work and that which shall not, and decides 
how it shall be represented if represented at all. 

Next morning, however, of the 40 or more 
people assembled at Galilee, not one was theoriz- 
ing. Each wanted to make a “picture.” Quickly, 
eagerly, my eye found a boat, idly berthed, and 
for two hours I worked, as did the others, with 
intense concentration. Lunch time a small buzz 
of talk arose and a swirling movement of stu- 
dents began as they eased in and out of the clut- 


tered walking spaces to see the work of the 


others. But it was not until later that afternoon, 
back on campus at what Jo called the “display 
and criticism” that I was struck by the range 
of green-ness both on the canvases and off. 

The work of the day—oils, watercolors, pas- 
tels, and an occasional drawing—was mounted 
on a large wall-like board before which three or 
four rows of benches had been set out on the 
grass. As Jo and Matene, his wife and co- 
director of the workshop, looked the pictures 
over, an apologetic uneasiness stirred the group. 
Some murmured, “Oh, mine looks awful,” hur- 
rying to add, “but this is the first time I ever 
used oils.” Snatches of support were offered. 
“Why, I think that’s very nice.” Or, “Oh, you'll 
get used to oils—they’re different from water- 
colors.” Or simply, “Don’t worry.” 

Jo started to talk. He dealt with one work at 
a time, speaking of each descriptively rather 
than critically, giving back to the student in 
words what was on the canvas in paint. His ap- 
parent unconcern with the “rightness” or 
“wrongness” of constructions, and of drafts- 
manship, was reassuring to the “picture mak- 
ers.” They relaxed as they looked at their work 
through his eyes. In a few people, a naive pleas- 
ure rose visibly to the surface, as it must have 
in Moliere’s gentleman who suddenly learned 
that he had been speaking prose all his life. 

Most meaningful, perhaps, was the catholicity 
of Jo’s acceptance. The work interested him in- 
trinsically. He found something pleasing in all 
of it, pointing here to the uncomplicated state- 
ment of a primitive presentation, there to a 
subtle color relationship, however accidentally 


achieved, addressing himself in a more sophisti- 
cated idiom to those students whose knowledge 
warranted it. The group response was one of 
increased self-confidence. Even if they did not 
think better of their work, they thought better 
of themselves. 

After the criticism, the group milled around 
Jo and Matene asking: “But what can I do about 
making the rocks look like rocks?” “How can I 
put a diagonal in there? The boat didn’t have 
one!” “What do you mean, the grass is too 
green? It was green.” As we were to learn in the 
six weeks that followed, this was Matene’s spe- 
cial area of competence. She replied concretely, 
with suggestion after suggestion for alterations 
of color, innovations in composition, changes in 
form, teaching as she did so. 

Because a workshop necessarily entails learn- 
ing by doing, the personality of the student is of 
almost equal importance to the subject matter. 
To be sure, there are the challenges of informa- 
tion to be absorbed, techniques to be experi- 
mented with, results to be analyzed, but the 
student, after all, is the chemical solvent for all 
these things and the end product is the unique 
compound of the personality and the subject 
matter. 
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Ultimately the students had to realize this. 
But some began with only the dimmest aware- 
ness of it. There was, for instance, the young 
woman from Vermont who came with a 
“finder.” A finder is a little black iron frame 
which one looks through, finds a picture, and 
paints it. Finders were popular in the post- 
Victorian age, and, in a way, epitomize it. The 
finder seems to say, “Pictures are all around 
you. All you have to do is find them and copy 
them.” (One doesn’t tamper with nature.) It 
was something of a shock, one would imagine, 
to the young lady from Vermont to find that it 
was all right to tamper with nature and even 
more of a struggle to do it. Partially the strug- 
gle lay, of course, in a rearrangement of per- 
sonal values that would leave room for the 
importance, at least to herself, of her own fan- 
cies, perceptions, and responses. 

At the other end of the scale was the middle- 
aged New York school teacher whom I had first 
seen on the quay at Galilee. Her paintings were, 

=e for the most part, done in raw colors, right from 
the tube, formless, daubed, but full of vitality. 
“T cannot paint from nature,” she would say, as 
though she had already worked through this 
part of her painting career, found it unsatisfy- 
ing, and was now forging on to more challeng- 
ing things. She discussed her own work and that 
of others less in words than in gestures and 
facial expressions, squinting her eyes, leaning 
back, holding her hand up to obscure this or that 
small section of a canvas, moving her upheld 
thumb vaguely through the air and dropping 
strings of words that trailed off as she went on 
gesturing. 

About things other than painting she was 
most articulate, and one soon perceived a strong 
unfulfillment in this intelligent, energetic 
woman. She was unmarried, had taught elemen- 
tary school children for some 30 years and, one 
could guess, had received little creative recog- 
nition. To be able to say she painted gave her a 
singular distinction. She enjoyed the aura of 
“artiness” and “sensitivity” that are as much a 
part of the atmosphere of painting as the smell 





of turpentine. But, unfortunately, she did not 
know how to paint, and she was afraid to say so. 
Her art had become a gigantic hoax, and to 
watch her on a day’s outing, was to see a study 
in terror. She had developed a morbid ritual of 
avoiding work on the canvas, until there was no 
more than perhaps a half an hour left. “Oh, oh, 
oh,” she would groan with anguish. “I must do 
something!” Then she would frenetically daub at 
the canvas, afraid to go from one color to an- 
other, but feeling driven to do so. In the end, of 
course, she always produced uninformed and 
formless paintings (but occasionally suggesting 
a strange and restless beauty). During the six 
weeks her painting technique did not improve 
significantly. But the Workshop was deeply 
fruitful in one respect. One day she miracu- 
lously found the courage to say, “I don’t know.” 
In an atmosphere of creative self-exploration 
she had learned how to learn without damage to 
her self-esteem. 

Then there was the phenomenon of the high 
school guidance counselor, a bachelor in his late 
thirties who had never painted before and, as a 
painter, seemed to have sprung full-blown from 
the head of Zeus. He had taste, imagination, an 
intuitive feeling for the exploitation of oils, and 
an impressive skill as a draftsman—always sur- 
prising and wonderful, even to the person who 
has the gift, for the eye and the hand seem to 
work together in some special, secret coordina- 
tion. His canvases shimmered with the bright 
light of the impressionists. On some, delicately 
using a palette knife, he produced an effect 
strongly reminiscent of Seurat’s pointillism. 

However, most of those who came to the 
Workshop were, as Jo had told me that first 
day at Galilee, beginners with indifferent talent, 
but with a strong desire to paint. I, myself, had 
often in the past lingered over the educational 
ads in the New York Times which invited one 
to this or that university for the summer. The 
phrase “Summer Art Workshop” had always 
seemed to me a mixed promise, yet perhaps 
therein lay its attractiveness. The soft dreami- 
ness of “summer” and “art,” personal, pleasur- 
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able, private in their sound, was immediately 
counterbalanced by the businesslike “work- 
shop,” the word itself almost a guarantee to 
oneself and others that it would not be all fun. 
As a nation, we seem so unskilled in the creative 
uses of leisure that we are soothed by the pros- 
pect of work. Moreover, we rationalize, if it is 
called “work” it follows that there must be some 
practical value to such a venture and we are then 
likely to feel better about it. Thus most of us 
feel the necessity to marry our insubstan- 
tial dreams to demonstrable achievement. The 
paintings were, of course, the achievement. 
They were what one took home to show to 
friends and family or colleagues and supervisors. 

The season wound up in a frenzy of activity 
with the group show. On what surely was the 
hottest day of the summer some 248 paintings 
were heaped, propped, and scattered all over the 
floors of Helme House. Matene, Jo, and a dozen 
or so of the students were there to hang them. 
It had to be done in one day. Silently, we all pro- 
tested, “Impossible!” Silently, we set to ham- 
mering, wiring, sorting. At about three in the 
afternoon, Matene announced that she was 
ready for the first picture on the wall. Jo gave 
himself entirely to her direction, and by seven 
that evening, the show was hung—a minor 
miracle. There was an opening night, gala, 
crowded, with talk and refreshments. The public 
was invited to cast ballots to indicate their 
choice of the best in the show. During the week 
that followed, the ballot box got fuller and fuller 
but the excitement had worn off and the voting 
almost forgotten. Only at our last display and 
criticism did someone remember to ask, “Say, 
Jo, what picture won?” 

His eyebrows went up. “Oh,” he said casually, 
“the same one that wins every year. They al- 
ways pick one of a white clapboard house with 
a picket fence and green trees. The public here 
is devoted to New England, you know.” 

The group was amused. Pleased, too. The re- 
mark, in effect, was a kind of diploma awarded 
for a course of work satisfactorily completed. 
It said that after six weeks in the Workshop we 


knew, as the public did not, that paintings were 
something more than pretty pictures of pretty 
places, that they were organized creations rest- 
ing on their own postulated truths rather than 
literal copyings from nature. As ordinary light 
passes through a prism, its components are re- 
arranged and it reappears, then, with its real 
nature revealed in the loveliness of the rainbow: 
therein is the truth of art. And in half a summer — 
the workshop experience had educated most of 
the students to use themselves as prisms rather 
than mirrors. 

It seems to me that learning would be facili- 
tated in all course work if, at the outset, the 
students were alerted to what the central ex- 
perience of the course might be. Our Workshop 
might have been even richer for many had its 
central experience of self-encounter been verb- 
alized somewhere along the way. 

The one reality each of us has is the self, one’s 
own being and consciousness. For a rendezvous 
with the self, a summer art workshop is a fit- 
ting setting. Amid an atmosphere of creativity 
one comes to learn that grass is not always the 
same green, even in one’s own pasture. In fact, 
it may not be green at all. 
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The documentary film has so consciously (and courageously) sought to 
break with Hollywood stereotypes and clichés, that it has in its short 
history come to symbolize a hallmark of creative honesty in our mass- 
produced culture. Few recent art efforts in America have aroused such 
widespread sympathy and curiosity. 


Professor Rose’s definitive examination of the documentary springs 
out of a lifetime of activity in the film medium as a producer, teacher, 
and scholar. He is on the staff of UCLA, and is currently doing research 
at Stanford on a grant from the Fund for Adult Education. 


We are publishing only the first half of his essay at this time. The 
remainder will appear in the next issue. 


INTRODUCTION Background of the Problem 


In 1922, the year radio came 
of age in America with its first 
commercial broadcast, an un- 
known young explorer named 
Robert Flaherty finished work 
on a motion picture based on 
the life of the Eskimo in Can- 
ada. It was a film that marked 
the beginning of a new ap- 
proach in cinema which was 
later to be known as the docu- 
mentary movement. In spite of 
the interest aroused by the pic- 
ture, the idea of basing films on 
life as it actually existed found 
little sympathy in Hollywood, 
and for more than a decade the 
most highly developed expres- 
sion of this style was to come 
from abroad. Under the impact 
of the Depression, however, and 
in the face of mounting world 
tension, a need was created for 
a more thorough interpretation 
of the events and analysis of the 
problems that surrounded the 
American in the mid-Thirties. In 
helping to meet this need, the 
documentary concept was to 
play an important role, not only 
exerting a maturing force on the 
movies, but leaving its imprint 
on the pattern of development 
in radio and television as well. 


The roots of documentary 
were grounded in the soil of 
journalism, anthropology and so- 
ciology. The predecessors of the 
documentary film were the 
newsreels and the travelogues 
brought back by explorers and 
adventurers. Its forebearer in 
radio was the newscast. It was 
not until people in radio and 
film work began to understand 
the value of the newspaper edi- 
torial page (in its function as 
analyst and interpreter) that the 
ground work for documentary 
was laid. The questioning mind 
wanted more than the mere 
presentation of facts or the re- 
porting of problems. It needed 
a frame of reference within 
which these facts and these 
problems could be interpreted. 
Documentary brought to the 
newer media a channel through 
which men could strive to ana- 
lyze contemporary problems, 
where they might search for so- 
lutions, and where they could 
dramatize the issues in everyday 
human terms. 

Today, less than four dec- 
ades after the movement was 
launched, the term documentary 
has become so broad in scope 


and so loosely applied as to be 
almost meaningless. The object 
of this study is to develop a 
clear-cut, workable definition. 
We have come to categorize 
films as theatrical, documentary, 
and educational (the latter two 
combined sometimes into non- 
theatrical). Theatrical is a clas- 





‘There are a number of other groups 
of less magnitude which do not fit 
precisely into any of these men- 
tioned, such as the “experimental” 
film, the “factual record” (e.g., the 
recording on film of a missile trajec- 
tory) which is not in the strict sense 
a completed film but rather film 
footage, etc., etc. 

sification partly based on the 
place where films are shown. 
Educational is a classification 

based on the supposed effect on 
the viewer. Documentary, as we 

shall see, is a classification based 
upon at least four other criteria 
in addition to those already 
mentioned. Documentary films 
are sometimes shown in the pub- 
lic theatre (as are theatrical 
films) and almost always have 
the effect of educating the 
viewer (as do educational films). 

More of the confusion of the 
meaning of the word documen- 
tary results from its application 
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to some of the newer media. 
Each media treats the documen- 
tary in its own special way. 

The radio and TV documen- 
taries have usually been tied to 
public service time, or time re- 
quired by F.C.C. regulation to 
be set aside for use in serving 
the public interest. Since spon- 
sored programs of an entertain- 
ment nature and news programs 
dominate the heavy viewing or 
listening hours, public service 
programs are usually relegated 
to a time slot that no sponsor 
will purchase. 

Except for the infrequent 
network-sponsored or sustaining 
documentary (e.g., “Out of 
Darkness,” “Air Power”) or the 
few series which succeed in get- 
ting commercial sponsorship 
(e.g., “The Twentieth Century”), 
there is little time left for the 
documentary except that to be 
shared with such items as the re- 
ligious program, the innocuous 
industrial film, the unsponsored 
cooking show, the exhortations 
from “Smokey the Bear,’ and 
other “cultural and educational” 
contributions of the station. 

The documentary thrives upon 
controversy and makes use of 
conflicting ideas and viewpoints 
as its basic dramatic element. 
Unfortunately, few sponsors are 
concerned enough with the con- 
troversial issues of our time to 
risk public criticism (or more 
accurately, loss of sales). Spon- 
sors are first and foremost busi- 
ness people whose primary re- 
sponsibility is to the stockholder, 
not the viewer or the listener. 
It is unusual for them to recog- 
nize an obligation to the audi- 
ence to explore the social prob- 
lems of our culture. 

One of the few consistently 
superior contributions of televi- 
sion to the documentary move- 
ment was the series called “See 
It Now.” Despite its phenomenal 
viewer rating the program found 
itself unable to interest a full- 
time sponsor and was dropped 
by the network. A contemporary 


series, “The Twentieth Cen- 
tury,”? occasionally deals with 


* Sponsored by the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, produced by Bert 
Benjamin and narrated by Walter 
Cronkite. 

innately controversial subject 
matter such as juvenile delin- 
quency, narcotics addiction, 
communism, the Peron regime, 
the Franco government and ra- 
dioactive contamination, but its 
approach is usually very superfi- 
cial. Yet this show remains. 

It is interesting to note that 
most television documentaries 
have switched from live to pre- 
filmed programs. This has re- 
sulted partially from economic 
reasons (e.g., the syndication 
and reissue of the show at a 
later date), and partially from 
the advantages that the film me- 
dium brings to the documentary 
form of expression. One of the 
major criticisms leveled at the 
filmed TV program is its failure 
to realize the potential of the 
medium. Sired by radio, the 
television documentary is domi- 
nated by radio concepts and has 
developed along the same eco- 
nomic and technological pat- 
terns. Sound dominates TV com- 
munication, with a picture 


added to amplify this aural mes- 
sage. In contrast, film has al- 
ways been primarily a_ visual 
medium with the sound used 
only as a means of saying things 
that could not be shown visu- 
ally. Film audiences have been 
conditioned to expect this 
through more than half a cen- 
tury of experience. It has been 
hard for some producers to grasp 
the fact that television films are 
essentially film, and the fact of 
their transmission over an elec- 
tronic system does not alter that 
reality. The transition will take 
time, but at length producers 
are becoming aware that they 
must begin to think primarily in 
visual terms. 

As in the motion picture me- 
dium, the term “documentary” 
has become so all-inclusive on 
television that it is often difficult 
to distinguish between the infre- 
quent documentary, such as “See 
It Now,” and an educational 
program, such as “Conquest.” It 
would appear that some shows, 
such as “Kaleidoscope” or “The 
Search,” claim the documentary 
label to avoid the word educa- 
tional. Through mediocre pro- 
duction, the educational film has 
become associated with tedium 
and lack of imagination. But un- 
like the dull classroom film 
which appeals only to the intel- 
lect and can hold its audience 
captive, the TV documentary or 
educational program must stand 
alone on its own merits (un- 
aided by a teacher), and like 
the more “entertaining” pro- 
grams, compete for our interest, 
grasp our attention and sustain 
it throughout the show. In this 
respect television programs of 
all varieties must lay claim to 
their audience in a manner even 
more forceful than the theatri- 
cal motion picture, for the 
viewer who has paid his admis- 
sion at the box office is much 
less likely to pick up and go 
home in the middle of a picture 
than he is to quietly flip the 
channel from the comfort of his 











living room lounge chair with 
the handy remote tuner at his 
finger tips. 

Of all the mass media, radio 
probably remains freest in its 
use of the documentary form. 
Unable to supply a visual image 
to go with every sound impulse, 
the best of the radio documen- 
taries have taken advantage of 
this limitation by turning to sub- 
jects which otherwise would not 
easily be handled. Edward R. 
Murrow’s recent Unit One series 
called “Essay on Ideas,” dealing 
with prostitution and racial 
prejudice, is an example of such 
ingenuity. Few of those partici- 
pating would have agreed to ap- 
pear before cameras and expose 
their likeness to the public gaze, 
but none were reluctant to speak 
freely into the tape recorder 
with the assurance that their 
voices would be electronically 
altered to avoid identification. 


In another respect radio has 
an advantage over film or televi- 
sion in that the mind is free to 
contribute its own picture to the 
sounds being heard. It can exer- 
cise its imagination and conjure 
whatever picture best illustrates 
the message for the individual. 
After listening to excellent radio 
documentaries such as “Hear It 
Now,” “The Wetback” or “Night 
Watch,” one sometimes wonders 
whether a picture is needed. 
The early documentary masters 
of the sound waves like Norman 
Corwin and Roy Larson* were 


* Producer of “The March of Time” 
on radio, now editor of LIFE. 
keenly aware of this quality and 
exploited it effectively. 

The essential qualities of the 
documentary approach are the 
same no matter where they are 
found. The techniques of pro- 
duction and the styles of drama- 
tization may vary widely, but its 
purpose is shared by all. 


PART | An “Oscar’s”-Eye View 


“Documentary films are defined as those dealing with sig- 
nificant historical, social, scientific or economic subjects, either 
photographed in actual occurrence or re-enacted, and where 
the emphasis is more on factual content than on entertain- 
ment. The purely instructional film will not be considered.” 


‘Rule Twelve, Section One—Special Rules for Documentary Awards, 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, Hollywood, California. 
Thus the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences sums 
up its official viewpoint on an issue which has been vigor- 
ously debated, both within and outside the movie industry, 
ever since Robert Flaherty first turned his- camera on the 
Eskimo. In spite of this carefully worded appraisal, there is 
probably less agreement today on the meaning of documen- 
tary film than at any time during the past twenty years. 

A difference between the documentary and other films can 
be noted in the frequency with which we find “actual occur- 
rence” or “re-enactment” in each of the film types. In the 
documentary the emphasis tends toward frequent shocting on 
the actual location, use of newsreel methods, hidden camera 
techniques and life caught unaware. This is in strong con- 
trast to studio shooting with its fabricated setting (real as it 
appears for interior scenes), more controlled and thus more 
highly refined photographic quality, and the almost total reli- 
ance on re-enactment or staging of scenes for the camera. 

The documentary has characteristically relied upon the non- 
professional performer, small but versatile production crews, 
and more post-recorded sound or narration. Since the unit is 
flexible and mobile, it is less inclined toward a rigid precon- 
ception about its subject and can thus adapt to unforeseen 
conditions more readily. 

On the other hand, involving much larger sums of money 
as it does, studio production is more rigidly controlled at 
every step. It is reliant on a large number of highly trained 
specialists who rarely overlap in duties. Its steck in trade is 
the professional actor (no matter how small the part) which, 
together with the highly perfected technology and the more 
controlled sound and weather conditions, lends itself toward 
greater use of synchronous sound and dialogue, a characteris- 
tic of the modern photoplay. 

Even though all of the elements typically thought of as be- 
longing to the documentary approach (i.e., location shooting, 
non-actors, hidden cameras, et cetera) may at times be found 
in the Hollywood film, and documentaries may occasionally 
make extensive use of the professional actor, studio shooting, 
and the fabricated setting, these are exceptions to the rule 
and are by no means characteristic. The fact that these ele- 
ments are to be found interchanged with increasing frequency 
is a primary factor contributing to the confusion involving the 
documentary. 
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There are discernible differences in the production tech- 
niques which characterize the two schools of film making. 
These differences must be thought of as existing on a con- 
tinuum, with some being more typical of the documentary at 
one end and others characteristic of the Hollywood product 
at the opposite end. 

A portion of the Academy’s definition gets close to the heart 
of the problem, though it never actually touches it. We are 
told that there is a difference between the documentary film 
and what I shall, for the sake of convenience, henceforth refer 


> 


to as “the photoplay”* of Hollywood. The former places more 


* This designation is not without meaning since an examination of the 
best of the Hollywood products over the years reveals that almost with- 
out exception they are adapted to the screen from the stage or from 
other literary works. In spite of the writing talent at hand, with few 
exceptions, the original screenplay is notable only for its lack of ability 
to survive intact under the economic pressure of the industry. This is 
in sharp contrast to the best of the documentaries, all of which were 
created initially for presentation on film and conceived uniquely to the 
medium. 

emphasis. on “factual content,” the latter on “entertainment.” 
There are elements of truth in both of these statements. The 
way in which they are compared is indicative of Hollywood 
thinking on the subject. For it is clearly implied that factual 
content and entertainment are different, that what is more 
factual must necessarily be less entertaining. To refute this, 
the authors of the definition need only Icok at the popular 
success enjoyed by creations of their own colleagues during 
the war such as “Memphis Belle” or “The Fighting Lady.” 
These films were more “entertaining” because they were de- 
pictions of real events. 

The phrase “factual content” as used above is a reference to 
a particular quality of the subject matter. Content is either 
factual or fictional. The word “entertainment” as it appears in 
the definition refers to a response in an audience. An audience 
is either entertained or it is bored. To compare one with the 
other makes little more sense than to compare “automcobiles” 
with “appetites.” More of one does not necessarily imply less 
of another. 

The truth of the statement lies not in the comparison that 
is implied between the two kinds of films, but in the distinc- 
tion and clarification of motives of the people who make them. 
[t has already been said that the purpose of the photoplay is 
to entertain, but let us look a bit deeper. The studio product 
is a creation (or in rare instances, a work of art) developed 
in the hope of “amusing, diverting, or otherwise pleasantly 
occupying” the attentions of an audience with the purpose 
‘“Entertain” as defined by Webster. 
of making a profit on an investment. Like any other large 
enterprise involving private investment, movies are first and 
foremost a business. Entertaining people is thus a means to- 
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ward an end, rot an end in itself. Certainly the photoplay can 
at times be a truly moving experience, but the motive behind 
the creation of the experience is fundamentally a business 
one. Its salable commodity is entertainment. The better it is, 
the more people will buy it, and the more profit will be 
reaped. In such an enterprise there is little room for altruism. 
When conflict arises between business values and moral or 
aesthetic values in a picture, there is rarely any doubt about 
which succumbs, As has happened many times in Hollywood, 
no matter how noble the intent of its message (e.g., “Wilson” ) 
nor how clever its production (“The Asphalt Jungle”), if a 
picture fails to turn a profit at the box office it must be con- 
sidered a failure from the viewpoint of the businessmen who 
control the studios. 

The financial reward is not the documentary film maker's 
primary purpose. The objectives of the documentary producer 
are to persuade or to provoke serious thought, to propagate 
ideas and impart informaticn in a way that will help shape or 
change the viewer's attitude about the subject in a particular 
way. This is the clear-cut difference between the two film 
types: one is concerned primarily with entertaining in order 
to make a profit in business, the other is concerned primarily 
with influencing or teaching. Unlike its studio counterpart, 
even if a documentary film never makes a penny, but succeeds 
in teaching or influencing, it must be considered a success. 

In addition to the motive distinction just mentioned, there 
is also a hint of another important difference: the documen- 
tary major emphasis is on factual content. In carrying this 
comparison to its logical outcome, we may legitimately con- 
clude that the photeplay’s emphasis is more on fiction, or at 
least that the author has greater freedom. to alter real events 
so that his story becomes more entertaining. 

The photoplay sometimes departs from fiction. and creates a 
story based upon events that have actually happened. The 
documentary subject matter is restricted tc real or nonfictional 
life. In Grierson’s definition of “documentary” as the “creative 
interpretation of reality” it is the word “reality” which carries 
the heaviest weight. This important limitation delineates 
the scope of documentary as distinct from the Hollywood 
photoplay. 

In the last portion of the Academy statement, reference is 
made to the “purely instructional” film as differing from both 
the photoplay and the documentary. In Rule 12, it is specifi- 
cally excluded from the Academy Award competition which 
is limited, in the broad sense, to entertainment fare. It is 
clearly implied that teaching and entertaining have little in 
common (a view, by the way, shared by a great many edu- 
‘ators who are otherwise sophisticated and should perceive 
the semantic basis for the confusion over the word “entertain- 
ment”). This would appear to mean that if we are to instruct 


we can not very well entertain at the same time. Walt Disney's 
“Man in Space,” George Stoney’s film “All My Babies” and 
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the Navy’s wartime “Flat Hatting” series by UPA would seem 
to indicate otherwise. 

Where is the line that legitimately differentiates the didactic 
film from the documentary or the photoplay? At least part of 
the answer may be found in the conditions under which these 
films are viewed. In most cases the didactic film need not be 
a self-sufficient teaching device. It is often designed specifi- 
cally as an aid—a tool which the teacher, the foreman or the 
sergeant uses in conjunction with the blackboard, the model, 
the printed diagram or outline and the oral lecture. In almost 
every instance, the audience is captive. 

By contrast the documentary producer, in order to teach or 
influence successfully, must first of all grasp the interest and 
hold the attention of his audience. In this regard, the docu- 
mentary is no different from the photoplay. The methods em- 
ployed to hold attention are remarkably similar, not only in 
films, but in literature, theater, television and radic. They in- 
volve basic principles of dramaturgy as old as Aristotle, and 
center around some conflict in the subject matter. It may be 
a conflict between people, between elements of nature, be- 
tween ideas, or any mixture of them, but a conflict of some 
kind or other is fundamental to dramatization. 

This basic element is the “missing link” in many of the 
teaching films which the Academy definition distinguishes 
from the documentary as “purely instructional.” 

Behind the veil of confused meaning, we find that the 
“purely instructional film” is purely instructional only because 
its producers have failed to make it interesting, have failed to 
provide motivation for viewing it, and have failed to find ways 
of dramatizing its elements. This is no less true of the film 
which deals with putting a nut on a bolt than it is of one at- 
tempting to cope with complex intellectual concepts. Para- 
doxically, the simplest of subjects offers the greatest chal- 
lenge and produces the most striking results. Back in 1928 
Joris Ivens made a short silent film‘ on the working of a 
‘“The Bridge,” 35 mm black and white, 1 reel in length. Not to be 


confused with a film of the same name made by Willard Van Dyke 


and Ben Maddow on Latin American trade problems during World 
War II. 


drawbridge, a classic for clarity, striking visual beauty and 
complex dynamic rhythm. Yale University’s more recent pic- 
ture, “How to Make a Wash Bottle,” will also stand as a work 
of art in its class for many years to come. 

Too many films continue to be made on subjects which 
make little use of the unique qualities of the film medium, 
and for lack cf a better name they are dubbed documentaries. 
Thorold Dickinson observes that “documentary” has come to 
be a term based on standards of quality which are matters of 


‘opinion and not fact. Small wonder that the term has lost 


’ “This Documentary Business,” Film Culture, 11:3 (Oct. 1957), p. 5. 
much of its value, or that its meaning has become confused 
even to some of the distinguished members of the Academy. 
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PART 11 Evolution of the Patterns 


In the years that followed the first great war and in those 
before the second, if the photoplay was concerned ultimately 
with trying to reach the broadest possible market it was clear 
to the studio that there was no point in going out of the way 
to offend any part of that market. The production code was 
adopted and enforced as a reminder of this principle. If peo- 
ple went to the movies for diversion and amusement, there 
was certainly no need to remind them how bad off the farmer 
was or how low the moral standards of the country had 
sagged. It would have been foolish to let the heroine die at 
the end of a picture or make the boy miss the girl he had 
been chasing so breathlessly through the previous eight reels. 
And while one might have toyed with the subject of infidelity 
(always good box office material), it would certainly not 
have paid to defame the institution of marriage or to acknowl- 
edge that all does not end in blissful reunion. Thus in looking 
back on the development of the photoplay, we are made pain- 
fully aware of the superficiality which characterized its writ- 
ing and the euphoric view it tried to pass off as life. 

It was in protest against such fare that a new branch of 
film evolved which trained the camera’s eye on life as it ex- 
isted outside the studios of Hollywood. Prior to that time it 
was rare indeed for a Hollywood crew to go beyond the 
studio, and if it did so it was only as far as the studio ranch 
in the neighboring San Fernando Valley. 

In contrast, the people who gave birth to the documentary 
and nurtured it in its formative years represented many dif- 
ferent walks of life and came from diverse surroundings. They 
were explorers (Martin and Osa Johnson, Robert Flaherty ), 
journalists (Pare Lorentz, Herbert Kline, Paul Rotha), still 
photographers (Van Dyke, Steiner, Strand, Crosby), poets 
(Archibald MacLeish, Ben Maddow), artists (Len Lye, Lewis 
Jacebs ), architects (Alexander Hammid ), lawyers (Arch Mer- 
cey, Bob Churchill), educators (John Grierson, Julian Huxley, 
Irving Lerner), people from the theater (Luis Bunuel, Irving 
Jacoby, Joseph Losey), and young people such as Julian 
Bryan, Joris Ivens, John Ferno, Jules Bucher, Helen Van 
Dongen, some cf whom appear to have adopted the camera 
as a means of expression almost before they could express 
their thoughts with a pencil. They were people who had seen 
something of the world outside the movie theaters, and they 
were deeply touched by what they found. They were people 
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with a profound social conscience and respect for human values.’ As John Grierson later put 
it, it was a basic tenet of documentary that the primary search was not for beauty, but for the fact 
of the matter, and that in the fact of the matter was the only path of beauty that would not 
soon wear down.” 

Out of such thinking emerged quite a different pattern cf films than the world had ever 
seen. Some of them gave new perspective and insight to the commonplace, everyday events 
of life, such as Ivens’ “Rain,” Ruttman’s “Berlin,” Wright's “Night Mail” and Rotha’s “Ship- 
yard.” Others sought to interpret far-off places, unusual events or strange people from other 
lands in a way that everyone could comprehend. These included such films as “Grass,” “Moana,” 
“Turksib,” “Song of Ceylon,” and “Man of Aran.” But the backbone of documentary was the 
attempt to cope with problems of human existence which had never before been treated on 
film: the Eskimo’s struggle for existence through the long months of Canadian winter (“Nanook 
of the North”), poverty and hunger in Spain (“Land Without Bread”), labor conditions in the 
mines of Belgium (“The Borinage”), the threat of flood in Holland (“New Earth”), inadequate 
housing in Britain (“Housing Problem”), the struggle for better living conditions in Mexican 
fishing villages (“The Wave”), the dust bowl of America (“The Plow that Broke the Plains”), 
erosion in the Mississippi Valley (“The River”), the fight for freedom in Spain (“Spanish Earth” ), 
the encroachment of fascism in Czechoslovakia (“Crisis”), the need for urban renewal in the 
U. S. (“The City”), Japanese imperialism in the Orient (“China’s 400 Million”), the economic 
struggle of the peon in Mexico (“A Time in the Sun”), the need for rural electric cooperatives 
in America (“The Power and the Land”), the infant mortality rate in Chicago’s slum areas 
(“The Fight for Life”). 

To treat topics such as these one could not sit back in the comfort of the studio projec- 
tion room and dream up the plot. “Intimacy with the fact of the matter is the distinguishing 
mark of the documentary,” said Grierson.* This was a part of life itself as history recorded 
each passing day and there was no way to capture it except at the source. 

The challenge was to transfer it to film with as much accuracy and fidelity as possible. 
To substitute a professional actor to portray a role in life’s drama was to defeat one’s objective. 
Flaherty believed that “there was no movement so fine in front of a camera as movements 
and expressions that were spontaneous, or had been formed in affection for a craft, or worn 
smooth by tradition and ceremony.”* And it was felt that no actor could achieve this. 

Once captured on film the job of shaping, giving pattern, dramatic form and meaning to 
the subject followed. To be sure viewpoints were personal and these “films of fact” were no 
more objective than the attitude of the people who made them. But the important thing was 
that here were honest expressions of personal opinion, individually formed by the artist, un- 
hampered by pressure or taboos from a studio front office, molded inte a statement on film to 
be agreed with or challenged freely according to the viewers’ outlook. If they stirred up 
controversy, as they were bound to do in probing their subject matter in search of reasons, 
they were doing so by intent. If they raised problems which had no simple answers, they were 
at least stimulating people to think about solutions to them, and as such were exerting the 
power of cinema as a democratizing force in society. 

Hollywood was content to let the “problem film makers” go their own way. There was 





no evidence of any box office loss as a result of their activity since the block booking system 
saw to it that few theaters ever screened documentaries. The vast majority of movie-goers had 
no basis for comparison and were happy in their world of make-believe. 


But in 1935 all this changed, for there appeared on the screens of theaters all across the 
country a new type of short subject. It was neither newsreel nor photoplay but seemed to com- 
bine the merits of each. Here was a new type of screen journalism that not only made exten- 
sive use of actual news footage but artfully combined it with re-enactment. To go even fur- 
ther, the episodes dealt with many of the most controversial issues of the day and an edi- 
torial viewspoint was not too well hidden. “The March of Time” had come to the theaters of 
America and an audience sobered by four years of depression found in it much that provoked 
serious thought. This trend toward a merging of documentary methods with techniques of 

Hollywood had a slow but sure effect on the photoplay, and in 1939 Warners produced “Con- 
fessions of a Nazi Spy” which electrified the nation. Considering the strong isolationist bias in 
the country at the time, this was a daring feat for a major studio for it clearly took a stand 
on the issue, insofar as Hollywood would do so knowing that it would offend a portion of its 
market. The controversy that resulted, with the attending publicity, made “Confessions” a 
smash hit. When news that controversy paid off hit the industry, even the heretofore ultra- 
conservative studio executives saw the dollar signs in the box office window and the inevita- 
ble cycle of such films began. 

With the coming of war, men from the studios were thrown together with their colleagues 
from the documentary field. Experienced cld masters of the photoplay such as Capra, Litvak, 
Riskin, Kanin, Dunne and Huston involuntarily found themselves working with such old tim- 
ers of the “problem film” school as Van Dyke, Ivens, Jacoby, Crosby, Maddow, Wolff and Ro- 
dackiewicz. Overseas they learned even more from exchanges with Watt, Rotha, Elton, Wright, 
Carol Reed, Cavalcanti and Jennings. There was a common goal and a united effort, and in the 
process of working together each learned from the other, borrowing techniques, adapting old 
methods to the job at hand. 

In 1941 (fourteen years after the first Academy Award was given to a photoplay) the 
documentary was officially recognized by the industry with the award of the first “Oscar” in 
that newly established category to. the Canadian Film Board’s “Churchill’s Island.” This was 
followed in 1942 by no less than four Academy “Oscars” to films in that category." 

Some of the best of the war documentaries (“Let There be Light,” “Resisting Enemy In- 
terrogation” and the U. S. version of “Baptism of Fire”) were never seen by the public, but out 
of these wartime experiences and the interchange of ideas that resulted, a new approach be- 
gan to appear in Hollywood. It saw “Lost Weekend” including scenes shot with a hidden cam- 
era on New York’s Third Avenue. Dassin’s “Naked City” went even further by using many 
of the people on the streets as minor actors in the drama. Studios began to adapt to the screen 
news events which had caught the public interest, resulting in such pictures as “The House 
on 92nd Street” and “Call Northside 777.” If the films almost always ended happily, Holly- 
wood could perhaps be excused for this concession to the box office, for it had come a long 
way in a very short time and a new era in American cinema had begun. 
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It reached its high point when it turned to examine the problems and the conflicts which 
confronted the post-war world. Subjects which had hitherto been considered box office poi- 
son, suitable only for treatment by the documentary, began to appear on the theater mar- 
quee; mob violence (“The Ox-Bow Incident”), the emotional readjustment of the returning 
soldier (“The Best Years of Our Lives”), alcoholism (“Ill Cry Tomorrow”), the Negro prob- 
lem (“Home of the Brave”), drug addiction (“The Man with the Golden Arm”), mental ill- 
ness (“Snake Pit”), anti-Semitism (“Gentlemen’s Agreement”), labor racketeering (“On the Wa- 
terfront”), the lack of schools and juvenile delinquency’ (“Blackboard Jungle”), and more 
recently, capital punishment (“I Want to Live”). Whether Hollywood makes such films out of 
any sense of social responsibility is questionable. It is more likely due to the new found reali- 
zation that controversy pays off in dollars and cents. They have yet to treat the problem of geri- 
atrics in as sensitive a manner as De Sica’s “Umberto D” nor to analyze human limits to anxiety 
as penetratingly as “Wages of Fear” nor to face up to some of the problems peculiar to our 
own modern culture (i.e., increasing materialism, devaluation of the intellect, disinterest in 
world problems or political issues, and lack of values in coping with increasing spare time). 

What has become of the documentary in the post-war years? It would appear that many 
of the causes it stood for have died out, or if they still exist they have been appropriated by 
the photoplay. True, some of the pioneers have become less active, but a new generation is 
coming of age to fortify their ranks. The question of whether to allow professional actors, 
fabricated settings and studio shooting is now a pedantic one. But the need for a branch of 
cinema to explore new subject matter, to experiment with better methods of communicating 
ideas will always exist. This has always been and will remain the real challenge of 
the documentary. 

In spite of this “renaissance” in Hollywood and the merging of techniques and subject 
matter with the documentary, a profound and all important difference remains between the two 
schools cf film making. 


‘This is not to imply that many of the artists in Hollywood were not likewise imbued, but the expression of these 
feelings was not often permitted by the people who controlled the purse strings of management. Such films 
as “All Quiet on the Western Front,” “I Was a Fugitive from a Chain Gang,” “My Man Godfrey” and “Grapes 
of Wrath” were among the notable exceptions to the predominant pattern. 


*“Post War Patterns,” Hollywood Quarterly, 1:2 (Jan. 1946). 

* [bid. 

‘ Thid. 

°For a detailed account of the history of the series from beginning to end see Raymond Fielding’s The March 
of Time, 1935-1942, unpublished M. A. thesis, Department of- Theater Arts, University of California, Los 
Angeles (1956). 

*“Battle of Midway”—20th Century Fox, U. S. Navy; “Kokoda Front Line’”—Australian News and Information 
Bureau; “Moscow Strikes Back”—Artkino; “Prelude to War’—U. S. Army Special Services (the first of the 
“Why We Fight” series). 


*The subject of crime itself in movies is as old as “The Great Train Robbery,” but it had hitherto been treated 
more in terms of the personalities involved than by a recognition of the problem per se. 
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. we should be able not only to work well, 
but to use leisure (schole) well; for, as I must re- 
peat once more, the first principle of all action is 
leisure. Both are required, but leisure is better than 
work and is its end; and therefore the question 
must be asked, what ought we to do when at lei- 
sure? Clearly we ought not to be amusing ourselves, 
for then amusement would be the end of life. . 
we should introduce amusements only at suitable 


times, and they should be our medicines, for the 
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tension Division. He has long had a strong interest in the Sociology of Aging and has writ- 
ten widely on the subject. This background has been a natural springboard for. his recent 
research and inquiry into the relationships of work and leisure. 











feeling that they create in the soul is a relaxation, 
ind from the pleasure we get rest. But leisure as 
such gives pleasure and happiness and enjoyment 
of life; these are experienced not by the busy man, 
but by those who have leisure ... there are 
branches of learning and education which we must 
study merely with a view to leisure spent in intel- 
lectual activity, and these are to be valued for their 
sake. . .” 


\ristotle, Politics, VIII 
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Mortimer Adler in “Labor, Lei- 
sure, and Liberal Education” de- 
scribes extrinsic and intrinsic ends 
for education. Extrinsic ends are 
related to the demands which the 
society makes of the individual in 
the fulfilling of a specific role. 
They require particularized skills 
to be gained through a highly spe- 
cialized, and usually vocational, 
form of education. Intrinsic ends, 
by way of contrast, relate to the 
individual’s complete development 
of self. They demand the pursuit 
of knowledge, excellence, beauty, 
etc., for their own sakes rather than 
for some specific demand which 
the society makes of the individual. 
They require a general rather than 
a specific education. More spec:fi- 
cally they represent the ends of 
liberal education. 


Liberal education, according to 
Adler, relates to the things which 
man can do rather than those 
which he must do. It is “. . . educa- 
tion for leisure ... general in char- 
acter ... for an intrinsic and not 
an extrinsic end ... and (in con- 
trast to) vocational education ... 
the education of free men.” Lei- 
sure, in its classic usage, was for 
the Greek a synonym of school 
(schole). It required a particular 
type of education—liberal educa- 
tion—which was restricted to the 
free men of ancient Athens. In a 
social system based upon slave la- 
bor the free man (citizen) was 
exempt from most work tasks. Lei- 
sure was not idleness, however. 
The free man was not without com- 
mitments; the responsible develop- 
ment of self and a devotion to 
public service were expected of this 
early leisure class. The existence 
of a leisure class continued through 
Western history, but its member- 
ship was small. The distinction be- 
tween work and leisure was sharply 
drawn, with the peasant class and 
the early industrial workers being 
exempt from the pursuits of lei- 


1 Journal of General Education, VI, No. 
1 (Oct., 1951) pp. 35—45. 








sure. Indeed, it was not until the 
more advanced stages of industrial- 
ization that human enterprise 
became sufficiently efficient to al- 
low the release of any substantial 
amount of time in the life of the 
working man from the compelling 
duties of the job. 

The significance of the Industrial 
Revolution, which tapped vast new 
sources of energy for use in the 
production of goods, has been in 
the reduction of the amount of 
time required of the individual in 
the performance of his work obli- 
gations. The consequences of this 
increased efficiency in the use of 
time have been both the creation 
of a vast array of goods and serv- 
ices available to the consumer of 
the Western World and an increase 
in the amount of nonwork time in 
the life of the individual. The dra- 
matic decrease in the industrial 
work week—from 70 hours a cen- 
tury ago, to 40 hours today, to a 
possible 32 hours in the not too 
distant future, accompanied by the 
development of a period of retire- 
ment at the end of the work life 
are by now phenomena well known 
to most of us. 

Paradoxically, our increased free 
time has not as yet been accom- 
panied by a comparable develop- 
ment of a mass leisure class ner a 
proportionate increase in commit- 
ment to the arts of leisure, i.e., the 
liberal arts. Whether or not these 
developments are in the immediate 
offing, the identification of the 
groups which might represent the 
vanguard of these new directions 
in educational participation, and 
the obstacles which prevent their 
realization are all considerations of 
paramount importance to the adult 
educator. 

As the Industrial Revolution was 
freeing man from the necessity of 
spending most of his waking hours 
in work, it was destroying the very 
models for the use of leisure which 
historically had been furnished by 
the elite leisure class. The landed 
aristocrat yielded his position to 
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the new captains of industry who 
stressed the virtues of work rather 
than the opportunities of leisure. 
The new work ethic stressed the 
appropriateness of the use of time 
—both on and off the job—toward 
work ends. Free time could be used 
for purposes of recreation and rest, 
i.e, the recouping of energies to 
improve work efficiency; or it could 
be used for continued education for 
the increase of work competencies. 
Undoubtedly, much of the recent 
history of adult education bears 
the impress of the industrial work 
ethic. 


The ambivalence with which we 
view our new found heritage of 
free time is evidenced by David 
Riesman’s observation on the Corn- 
ing Conference of Leisure which 
he reported. He noted a feeling of 
discomfort among the leading in- 
dustrialists who were resource per- 
sonnel; they recognized the new 
possibilities for leisure but could 
not identify themselves with it; 
“Why am I here?” was a typical 
comment, “I have no leisure.” It is 
curious that our Puritan heritage 
of diligence in work and care- 
ful preparation by the individual 
against adversity gives no guide 
for the enjoyment of success. The 
release of time from the iron ne- 
cessity of work should be viewed as 
one of the major accomplishments 
of human history, yet its attain- 
ment finds us totally unprepared 
for its utilization. 


The past two decades have seen 
an increasing concern with the util- 
ization of free time now available 
during the work life. It has also 
seen a restatement of the relevance 
of liberal education to the world of 
the twentieth century. Liberal edu- 
cation for the executive, citizen, 
and worker has been the subject 
of extensive study and program- 
ming. The new man need not be 
forced into the traditional dichot- 
omy of worker or possessor of lei- 
sure. His time commitments are 
such that he can be a member of 
both the working and leisure 


groups in our society. As such he 
is a hybrid, unique in history. The 
evolution is underway, its progress 
is steady. 


There are two other groups 
emerging, however, for whom lei- 
sure represents not just an _ in- 
creased availability of free time 
during the work life but a total re- 
lease from the major adult “work” 
commitments for both the male and 
female in our society. These are 
the persons who have successfully 
completed their adult job and child- 
rearing roles. They have emerged 
both recently and rapidly, and can- 
not wait for a slow evolution of 
leisure roles. 


In a sense they could be a po- 
tential replacement for the van- 
ished historic leisure classes. They 
do not regard themselves as a 
leisure class nor are they so re- 
garded by their society. As a group 
they are novices in the arts of lei- 
sure and their society is making 
but little effort toward instructing 
them in or committing them to 
these pursuits; but they could be 
the prototypes for the development 
of a mass leisure class, unprece- 
dented in human history. 


The first of these groups is the 
retired worker whose numbers 
have increased eightfold since the 
turn of the century and will con- 
tinue to expand rapidly throughout 
this century. Retirees, aged 65, to- 
day have nearly one-sixth of their 
total life span still ahead. For most 
of them retirement is a strange 
and bewildering experience; for 
many of them it is unwanted. Yet 
the past decade has seen a rapidly 
changing attitude toward retire- 
ment which promises to institution- 
alize it as an anticipated period of 
leisure at the end of the work 
cycle. 

The second of these groups is 
represented by our middle-aged and 
older women who today in increas- 
ing numbers are completing their 
major child-rearing and home- 
making roles by their late forties. 
Little noticed, but of great signifi- 


cance, has been the steady decline 
of the age at which the child rear- 
ing cycle is completed. At the turn 
of the century the average woman 
would be in her mid-fifties before 
her youngest child reached adult- 
hood. Today, because of smaller 
families, earlier marriage, and 
closer spacing of children, her ma- 
jor child-rearing responsibilities 
have been completed by the time 
she reaches her late forties. At this 
point she actually has a greater 
number of years ahead of her in 
the post-child-rearing phase of her 
life cycle than she spent in the pe- 
riod during which her children 
were growing up. These are years 
of semi-retirement, years of poten- 
tial commitment to the activities of 
leisure. 

Between 1900 and 1955 these 
adults represented the fastest 
growing age group in our popula- 
tion. Although projections for the 
second half of the century indicate 
that their rate of increase in pro- 
portion to the total population will 
taper off, they will continue to rep- 
resent a steadily increasing propor- 
tion of the adult population itself. 
Thus, 
leisure class—age 45 and over— 
which had increased from 30 per 
cent of the adult population (20 
years and over) in 1900 to 43 per 
cent in 1950, is expected to rise to 
47 percent in 1975. 

From the point of view of lib- 
eral adult education these trends 
represent at once a caution and a 
challenge for the adult educator. 
Adult education efforts, heretofore, 
have been largely adapted to the 
needs of the younger adult. As 
such they have reflected the work 
orientation of this period of life 
and have stressed increased voca- 
tional competence as their aim. Yet 
the educational needs of the adult 
over 45, who will shortly constitute 
nearly half of the potential audi- 
ence for adult education, are re- 
lated to a way of life in which 
leisure rather than work will be the 
dominant theme. 


the members of the new 








The failure of current adult edu- 
cation programming to include the 
older adult in its offerings is docu- 
mented by the recent Census Bu- 
reau survey of adult enrollment. 
This revealed a sharp decline in 
participation past the age of 45. 
One of the reasons for the decline 
might be the somewhat slower 
learning: pace of the older adult 
(although there is no evidence to 
indicate that the total capacity to 
learn declines appreciably in the 
later years) and by the relatively 
lower income and formal educa- 
tional status of this group, factors 
which seem to restrict participation 
by adults of all ages. 


A recent survey by Harold Mont- 
ross’ of registrants in The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Extension pro- 
grams, most of whom hdd com- 
pleted high school, showed a sharp 
decline in participation beginning 
at age 35 for males and age 50 for 
females. A survey, now in the final 
stages of analysis, by the author 
of this article on the educational 
participation of The University of 
Wisconsin alumni, shows a decline 
in participation for the group be- 
ginning for males at age 50_and 
females at age 55. This group, of 
course, was one of high educational 
attainment and the economic data 
obtained -showed them to be of 
above average income. Thus, while 
income and educational factors are 
relevant to an explanation of the 
under-representation of the older 


* Adult Special Class Students, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Program, 
1959. 


group, they do not represent a 
complete explanation. It is signifi- 
cant that the period of decline in 
participation coincides with the 
stage in the life cycle where the 
availability of time for participa- 
tion is at its maximum. Further 
analysis must be directed toward 
the structuring of adult education 
programs in our society and the 
institutionalized values which they 
reflect. 


Some clues to this analysis can 
be gained from the last two of the 
surveys referred to above. The Ex- 
tension program survey indicated 
that vocationally oriented partici- 
pation decreased at age 35 while 
participation in liberal arts pro- 
gramming peaked in the middle 
forties and did not begin to de- 
cline sharply until after age 50. 
The alumni survey similarly re- 
vealed a later drop-off age for lib- 
eral arts participation than for 
work oriented programs. These 
studies reveal a relevance of lib- 
eral education programming for 
the older adult but also indicate a 
sharply limited degree of partici- 
pation compared to that of younger 
adults. The Aristotelian question as 
to what we do at leisure seems to 
have its relevance for members of 
this new leisure class. 


The resistances and obstacles to 
participation may stem from (1) 
the failure of adult education to 
provide the type of programming 
for leisure pertinent to the needs 
of this age group; (2) obstacles 
to participation in appropriate of- 
ferings resulting from failure of 


program administrators to encour- 
age or make adequate allowance 
for participation by the older 
adult; (3) lack of acquaintance by 
the older adult of available oppor- 
tunities; and (4) acceptance by the 
older adult of the prevailing but 
erroneous notion that educational 
participation is no longer appro- 
priate during these years. All of 
these hypotheses can be _ tested 
empirically by appropriately de- 
signed studies, but as yet there is 
no systematic body of data upon 
the determinants of educational 
participation by this major portion 
of the adult educator’s public. 

Some insights into the possible 
significance of liberal adult educa- 
tion for this age group can be 
gleaned from a study of a small 
group of participants in a four- 
week adult residential seminar held 
at The University of . Wisconsin 
this past summer. The seminar 
was built around an integrated sur- 
vey of the relationship between the 
scientific and humanistic thought of 
the past four centuries in the 
Western World. It was- primarily 
intended for alumni, but was open 
to outside registrations as well. No 
mention was made of its appro- 
priateness for the older adult; the 
descriptive literature stressed its 
values in terms of what Adler 
might term intrinsic rather than 
extrinsic ends. It was felt that per- 
sons would be attracted who are 
presently stressing leisure rather 
than work objectives in their pat- 
tern of life organization. 


* Final report in preparation. 
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Of the group of 40 that enrolled, 
more than half were over 50 years 
old. There was a 3 to 2 ratio of fe- 
males to males. The numbers in- 
volved ate too small to justify 
generalizations, but some observa- 
tions can be made of possible inter- 
est to adult educators: 


1. Reported reasons for enrollment 
—only two members of the 
group felt that participation 
would have any relation to their 
work career; the rest voiced in- 
trinsic ends for participation 
stating them in rather vague 
and general terms of unspecified 
“needs” or interests in pursu- 

ing this type of educational in- 
terest further; a few responded 
to the nostalgic appeal for the 
return of the old grad which 
was contained in the literature; 
and one man came against his 
better judgment at the insist- 
ence of his wife. 


2. Stage of life cycle—three of the 
group were retired and three 
were in semiretirement; only 
four persons were in relatively 
early stages of their work ca- 
reer, and these were single 
women; the rest, although still 
active in their work or family 
careers, felt that their period of 
major family or work responsi- 
bility would be soon terminat- 
ing and new patterns of life 
participation and_ satisfactions 
would be needed to replace the 
old; for the married women this 
meant that the children were 
about ready to leave home or 
had reached their teens and, in 
the fashion of today’s adoles- 
cent, had convinced their par- 
ents that their period of depend- 
ency was about over and that 
the parent had better find new 
patterns of interest; for the 
men this meant that they were 
far enough along in their career 
lines for their period of upward 


striving to be past and were 
searching for challenges in ad- 
dition to that of the job; sig- 
nificantly, most of the partici- 
pants were undergoing a major 
change in their conception of 
self, having but recently realized 
the necessity for a major reori- 
entation in life patterns and a 
redefinition of life goals; most 
were preparing for a period of 
life in which leisure rather than 
work was to be the dominant 
theme. 


. Previous participation in liberal 


adult education—contrary to ex- 
pectations only seven had had 
any extensive experience with 
formal programs of liberal adult 
education (and three of these 
were the younger single women 
of the group); these were not 
the “professional” participants 
in liberal education that the 
adult educator in this field is 
sometimes accused of catering 
to; most had maintained an in- 
terest in liberal education dur- 
ing their adult life, pursuing it 
through private 
discussion. 


reading and 


. Expectations of the program— 


for most of the participants 
this was a new and somewhat 
strange experience; many 
seemed puzzled and uneasy 
about being there—not sure that 
this would be an appropriate 
form of activity for them; dur- 
ing the entry interviews they 
expressed a fear that the others 
of the group would be “all 
women” or “mostly school teach- 


ers” (neither assumption proved 
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to be correct) ; who 
came at his insistence 
was frankly concerned as _ to 
what his fellow workers at the 
office would say about his spend- 
ing vacation time in this man- 
ner instead of going fishing as 
originally planned; 
for whom 


man 


among those 
participation repre- 
sented a long deferred desire, a 
degree of perplexity existed as 
to why a university would be 
interested in structuring a pro- 
gram for persons well past the 
undergraduate student age; ter- 
minal interviews revealed a ma- 
jor revision of original expecta- 
tions for most; reassurance 
gained as to the appropriateness 
of this form of participation for 
them was reflected in such com- 
ments as “the group was much 
different than I expected, they 
were people just like me” (i.e., 
married couples, nonteachers, 
businessmen, engineers, as the 
case may be), “Why hasn’t this 
been done before,” or “This is 
just what I’ve been hoping for”; 
perhaps the most drastic con- 
trast to original expectations 
was revealed in the remarks of 
the thwarted fisherman who be- 
came the program’s most enthu- 
siastic advocate; he not only 
gave an unqualified statement of 
the value of liberal adult educa- 
tion but also reported, in a tone 
of pleasant surprise, that the 
program had made him feel 
“old” for the first time, and 
added by way of explanation 
that he now realized that he 
needed to find life goals and in- 








terests beyond the immediate 
ones of job success and family- 
rearing. 


This study helps to illustrate the 
reality of the newly emerged span 
of years in the life of the adult 
during which the traditional inter- 
ests of work and family are no 
longer sufficient organizing princi- 
ples for a pattern of life activity, 
and indicates a possible relevance 
for the pursuits of liberal educa- 
tion to this new leisure class. The 
group studied was small and cer- 
tainly atypical in that it was 
mostly composed of college gradu- 
ates. Even among this highly se- 
lect group we found an_ initial 
doubt as to the appropriateness of 
this type of educational participa- 
tion. The significance of participa- 
tion for this group has been three- 
fold. First, it has restimulated a 
desire for systematic development 
of competence in an area which has 
long been of interest. The desire 
for planned reading and further 
course participation was expressed 
by nearly all of the group. Second, 
it has helped to furnish a much 
needed sanction for such participa- 
tion on the part of these older 
adults. And, finally, it seems to 
have helped the group identify an 
interest pattern particularly 
adapted to the leisure phase of the 
life cycle. 


The relationship between leisure 
and liberal education thus de- 
scribed does not require a limita- 
tion of either to the specifications 
of the other. Thus, despite the dis- 





tinction between the intrinsic and 
extrinsic aims of education, we are 
not contending that the pursuits of 
leisure need be confined to the in- 
terests of liberal education nor that 
liberal education has its functions 
only in the leisure areas of life 
participation. We can conclude, 
however, that the historic func- 
tions of liberal education may have 
a renewed significance for the in- 
creasing leisure of contemporary 
industrial society. 

As a challenge to adult educa- 
tion, the new leisure class repre- 
sents a pilot group for the struc- 
turing of leisure education for 
adults of all ages. The task will 
not be easy, however, for it re- 
quires a redefinition of the aims of 
adult education as well as an orien- 
tation to the needs of an age group, 
the members of which are them- 
selves seeking both a rationale and 
sanction for participation. 

As a challenge to our society the 
potential of a new leisure class 
represents the ultimate test of a 
free society. Advanced stages of 
industrialization have contributed 
a new dimension of freedom—an 
extension of the range of choice 
available to the individual. Pat- 
terns of life participation no longer 
need be dictated by the sun-to-sun 
commitments of the pre-industrial 
farmer or the 70-hour work week 
of the early industrial worker. Free 
time, both during and after the 
work life, is the heritage of the 
twentieth century. If historical 
precedents are valid, our civiliza- 
tion will be measured by the uses 
made of our new leisure. 
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notes and discussion 1 





Prof. Clarence A. Schoenfeld, Chairman of the Journalism Department, The University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division, has been a long-time public relations consultant and has writ- 
ten widely on the subject. The editors of Arts In Society asked Professor Schoenfeld for 
some informal observations regarding the nature of the public relations problem of the arts 
in America. The following is his frank response, presented with the express hope that it 
will provoke controversy and discussion. We will welcome your responses to his statement: 
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—| HE ARTS AND THEIR PUBLICS 


The arts do have a PR problem. Indeed, every organi- 
zation, every movement, needs better public relations, 
in the sense that every institution can stand improve- 
ment in the ways in which its operations are in tune with 
its traditions, its responsibilities, its aspirations—and 


with the principles and people these factors encompass. 
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The trouble is that the term public relations has come 
to be used all too facilely to describe a set of superficial 
techniques, a concoction of sleight-of-hand stunts and 
glib slogans with which press agents are supposed to be 
able to adjust all manner of warped images. 


Actually, in the proper sense of the term, PR is pri- 
marily a matter of performance and only secondarily a 
matter of publicity. Publicity is like reputation, what 
you say you are; while sound PR is like character, what 
you really are; and in the long run what you are will al- 
ways speak louder than what you say. This may sound 
like trade-school jargon, but it is in fact a shoe which the 
arts might well try on for size. 


Henry Thoreau, from his vantage point at Walden 
Pond, which I remind you was only a short league out of 
Concord, stated the case very neatly: 


Our inventions are wont to be pretty toys, which dis- 
tract our attention from serious things... We are in 
great haste to construct a magnetic telegraph from 
Maine to Texas; but Maine and Texas, it may be, have 
nothing important to communicate. 


So, I fear, is the current case with the arts. They are 
not in fact a part of society. They are apart from society. 
Their practitioners have forgotten that while Thoreau 
may have written about the cosmos, he wrote in terms 
his brute neighbors could understand and savor. Too 
many latter-day Thoreaus may think to communicate 
with their constituents but they perform in actuality 
only for their colleagues. No wonder that their mass 
publies find so little to cherish. 


I see, for instance, in the students in my University 
writing courses this tendency to appeal to the wild blue 
yonder instead of to today’s readers. 

“Tsn’t it beneath my dignity to write for so immediate 
and narrow an audience as a commercial magazine?” 
they ask me. “If I’m going to be a great writer, don’t I 
want to write for all time—like Shakespeare, for 
instance?” 

All right, let’s take a look at Shakespeare. Nobody 
questions his greatness. What made him great? The 
belief that arts are in and of society. He wrote for the 
rand people he knew, and by so doing he wrote for 
all of us. 
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As Walter Kerr, the esteemed theatre critic, reminds 
us, William Shakespeare was a man with both eyes 
firmly fastened on the box office. This was not only an 
invaluable literary device; it was a simple necessity, 
since the major portion of his income came from his 
sharing directly in the day’s receipts. His competition 
was the bear-baiting pit, and he was always concerned 
to meet it—with murders, duels, battles, wrestling 
matches, suicides, ghosts, witches, clowns, song's, cos- 
tume parades, explosions, thunderstorms, and plain and 
fancy eye-gouging. 

Nothing short of the Old Testament is so earthy as 
Shakespeare. If Bill were alive today, he undoubtedly 
would be writing scripts for Maverick. 


Meanwhile, back in London, Shakespeare’s contempo- 
raries were writing to please themselves, and their 
names—and plays—have been forgotten. John Lyly, for 
instance, was a man of undisputed talent. He preferred, 
however, not to soil himself in the public playhouse, 
choosing to write and stage his work in the purer air 
of the court. While his low-brow friend went on to great- 
ness, Lyly shriveled into the literary-precious. 

A contempt for the common mind, such as John Lyly 
displayed, is a one-way ticket to oblivion, today, as in 
Elizabethan England. No amount of mumbo-jumbo pub- 
licity can retrieve such an attitude. To appeal to the com- 
mon mind, as did Shakespeare, is still the secret of effec- 
tive writing, and of sound public relations for the arts. 

Want another example? Take Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address. The critics didn’t think much of it, but the audi- 
ence ate it up. And time has justified the audience, not 
the critics. 

Examine that audience for a moment. A crowd of 
Pennsylvania farmers and shopkeepers, stultified by a 
two-and-a-half hour address by a renowned orator. 
What did Lincoln do? He talked directly to them. He 
used everyday language, albeit dramatic language. He 
kept to the subject at hand. He kept it short. And by 
talking to that field of typical Americans so long ago, he 
gets through to you and me today. 

With rare exceptions, the great artists have been 
popular artists in the literal sense of the term. They 
have not blushed unseen in little journals; they have 
— their efforts to the tortures of the market- 
place. 
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The artist who makes the greater contribution as an 
adult educator is the one who says, “follow me,” true, 
but from a position in the main ranks of culture; not the 
one who is so far out on a flank that the troops can’t 
eatch the cadence. 

As no less a literary authority than W. Somerset 
Maugham has testified: 


The nature of the vehicle whereby the writer ap- 
proaches his public is one of the conventions he has to 
accept, and on the whole he finds he can do this with- 
out any violence to his own inclinations. 


In short, I am stuck with the assessment that the PR 
problems of the arts are something more than skin- 
deep. Until the artists recognize that performance 
aimed in the public’s interest must precede publicity 
aimed at the public’s attention, the arts and their pub- 
lies will remain asunder. 

Fortunately, we can find increasing evidence that 
some artists are as sensitive to public needs as they are 
to artistic standards. The Wisconsin Idea Theatre, for 
example, and The University of Wisconsin’s Extension 
art departments are pledged to a way of life which para- 
phrases the wise words of Jefferson, counselling the em- 
bryonic University of Virginia: 


We cannot always paint or write what we might 
want to. Those whom we serve, entertaining different 
views, have the right to exercise their own tastes. To 
do to our fellow men the most good in our power, we 
must lead where we can, follow where we cannot, and 
still go with them. 


In the very shift of this journal from the esoteric as- 
pects of the arts to their dynamic attempts to become 
rooted in society I see the seeds of a sound public rela- 
tions program. Upon such performance can effective 
publie support be won. 
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